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TO  PATRONS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS 


This  is  (lie  HS51  li  consecutive  annual  edition  of  The  (Old)  Farmer's 
Almanac (k)  .  .  .  the  oldest  continuously  published,  in  the  same  name 
and  format,  periodical  in  America.  This  edition  is  for  the  year  1957 
or  Atomic  Year  13.  Last  year's  edition  again  enjoyed  the  largest 
paid  almanac  newsstand  sale  in  the  world.  The  distribution  this  year 
will  exceed  one  millioh  copies. 

The  astronomical  calculations  have  once  more  been  prepared  by 
Loring  B.  Andrews;  the  weather  by  Abe  Weatherwise;  poetry  by 
David  Morton,  Farm  Calendars  by  Benjamin  M.  Rice.  Once  again  we 
have  favored  our  predilection  for  old  woodcuts,  those  used  in  the 
Fish  &  Game  section  being  current  in  Ireland  in  the  year  the  Pil¬ 
grims  landed  at  Plymouth.  For  the  encouragement  of  those  who. 
like  ourselves,  believe  Nature  will  one  day  reveal  her  secrets  for 
more  than  destructive  use  by  man,  we  have  included  certain  material 
on  the  Queen  Bee  (page  71)  and  Mushrooms  (page  41).  By  popular 
request  we  have  returned  the  Moon  Weather  Table  to  page  100,  and 
for  your  amusement  substituted  two  pages  i48  and  65)  of  Illustrated 
Rebuses  for  the  usual  Puzzles  and  Word  Charades.  In  addition,  as 
you  will  learn  from  the  Index  on  page  110,  this  edition  has  its  full 
fare  of  entertaining  and  useful  matter. 

R.O.I.,  Rumford,  R.  I.  It  is  regrettable  you  do  not  enjoy  the  rhymed 
weather  verses.  These  are  as  traditional  as  "Thirty  Days  hath 
September”  which  first  appeared  in  the  OFA  in  1828.  L.R.H..  Upper 
Darby,  1’a.  The  time  of  the  moon  when  a  permanent  wave  will  most 
quickly  relax  its  curls  will  be  in  the  full  moon — especially  when  your 
neighbor’s  dog  has  just  buried  a  bone  in  your  best  flower  ‘bed. 
T.W  .L.,  Five  Islands,  Maine.  If  you  don't  know  now  what  that 
strange  event  was  which  was  predicted  for  June  19-25  in  the  OFA  of 
1956,  you  never  will.  Some,  like  you,  were  evidently  out  of  reach. 
B.S.C.,  Falmouth,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  A  sheep  storm  is  a  cold  north¬ 
easter  which  lasts  over  five  days.  It  usually  comes  right  after  sheep 
are  shorn  to  cause  the  poor  sheep  to  shiver  and  bleet — and  men  like 
elderly  deacons  to  use  language  suitable  only  to  seamen.  P.B.D.. 
Boston,  Mass.  The  “Underground  Moon”  is  one  which  changes  phase 
between  midnight  and  one  A.M.  As  a  weather  forecaster  it  probably 
means  good  weather  rather  than  poor  during  the  week  to  follow. 

The  year  1957  will  witness  on  January  20th  the  private  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  another  President  of  these  United  States.  When  this  Almanac 
first  appeared  in  1792.  George  Washington  was  our  President 
the  first  under  our  present  Constitution.  As  we  sit  here  pondering 
about  this  procession  of  Presidents,  parties  in  power,  and  indeed 
editors  of  this  Almanac  who  have  commented  upon  the  nreat  In¬ 
augural  every  four  years  since  1792,  we  find  no  adequate  words 
Speechless,  we  salute  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  and  of  our  forbears 
which  is  responsible  for  our  great  form  of  government  This  goes 
forward  every  year  to  greater  heights,  seemingly  independent  of 
individuals,  parties,  and  world  conditions.  To  be  worthy  of  bein^-  an 
American,  we  may  well  tell  ourselves,  no  matter  how  high  or  low°our 
station  or  how  good  or  bad  our  luck,  is  to  have  achieved  a  large 
measure  of  whatever  success  is  possible  in  life. 

Many  governmental,  quasi-public,  and  private  sources  have  been 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Almanac  this  year.  To  these  we  owe 
and  grant  sincere  gratitude  as  well  as  to  the  very  manv  newspaper 
editors,  columnists,  news  services,  radio  broadcasters  TV  stations 
and  magazines  without  whose  aid  and  interest  the  OFA  would  have 
perished  many  years  ago.  It  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  deliver  ade¬ 
quately  our  full  thanks  to  the  very  many  whose  interest  continues 

in  urhlfai'h  fliiu  rmlilioafiAn  AV,,  *- _ .4-  _  ^ 


in  the  welfare  of  this  publication.  We  trust  our  own  efforts  in  its 

I  W.1..I  1  r  mu  v  i-nlitinnn  fn  uiui'noiit  ironn  ........  .1  .  .r  :  -»  . 


Y’our  ob'd  servant, 


July  15,  1950. 


o 


$0ndan  (jlimfi 
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AS  NEW  ENGLAND 

AS  PLYMOUTH  ROCK... 

and  part  of  New  England's  tradition  for  almost 
as  many  years! 

Jordan  Marsh  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
traditions,  the  customs  and  the  every-day  life  of 
New  England  shoppers  for  more  than  a 
century. 

Generation  after  generation,  New  Englanders 
have  looked  to  Jordan's  for  outstanding  values 
in  fashion  and  home  furnishings,  dependable 
quality  and  friendly  service. 

Yes  —  in  every  season,  for  every  reason,  New 
Englanders  have  found  what  they  wanted  at 
Jordan’s.  Your  loyal  patronage  has  made  us 
New  England’s  largest  store,  New  England’s 
favorite  store  .  .  .  and  we  hope  to  continue  to 
warrant  your  confidence  in  us. 

In  the  year  ahead,  you  can  be  sure  of  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fine  service  that  has  made 
Jordan  Marsh  so  much  of  a  New  England  tra¬ 
dition.  When  you  shop  for  yourself,  your  fam¬ 
ily  and  your  home,  you’ll  know  that  Jordan 
Marsh  offers  you  106  years  of  experience. 


BOSTON 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  STORE 

•  FRAMINGHAM  • 


MALDEN 
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I.G.Y.  YEAR,  1957-1958  (ATOMIC  YEAR  13-14) 

From  July  1957  through  December  1958  the  scientists  of  forty 
nations,  including  the  Soviet  Onion,  will  conduct  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  study  ever  undertaken  upon  the  earth.  Fields  to  be  explored 
include  meteorology,  latitude  and  longitude,  geomagnetism,  gravity, 
solar  activity,  cosmic  rays,  oceanography,  and  rocket  study. 

One  of  America's  contributions  will  be  the  twenty  million  dollar 
Project  Vanguard.  This  consists  in  the  launching  of  ten  or  twelve 
21-inch  diameter,  190-pound  satellites  for  an  individual  existence  of  a 
few  hours  in  an  orbit  approximately  300  miles  from  the  earth. 

The  first  satellite  will  be  launched  from  the  Patrick  Air  Force  Base 
at  Cocoa,  Florida,  in  three  stages:  ( 1 )  A  jump-off  lasting  about  149 
seconds,  during  which  the  vehicle  will  attain  a  velocity  of  3099-4990 
miles  per  hour  at  40  miles  high.  (2)  Rocket  engine  stage  then  ends 
and  separates  from  the  pressure  fed  rocket  thrust  chamber  which  is 
to  carry  on  up  to  130-miles  elevation  at  11,000  miles  per  hour.  From 
there  on  up  the  vehicle  coasts  to  the  desired  399-mile  orbit.  (3)  At 
399  miles  out,  the  rocket  chamber  is  dropped  off  and  a  solid  propellant- 
rocket  will  propel  the  satellite  into  its  orbit  at  18,900  miles  per  hour. 
Optical  observation,  except  with  powerful  binoculars,  will  lie  next  to 
impossible  but  radio  tracking  may  allow  the  recording  of  some 
scientific  events.  At  257-miles  altitude,  the  vehicle  will  view  17%  of 
the  earth  or  about  the  width  of  the  United  States,  and  the  U.S.  may 
view  it  for  a  period  of  1.59  hours.  During  the  satellite  experiment, 
this  country  will  also  launch  Rockoons  (a  combination  balloon  and 
rocket),  and  Aerobee  Rockets  to  the  299-mile  limit,  47  of  the  latter 
from  Churchill,  Canada,  and  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico;  11  of  the 
former  from  botli  of  these  places  and  Thule. 

Fantastic  as  this  “breaking  of  the  space  barrier”  activity  may  seem, 
tlie  1.(1.  Year  will  no  doubt  consider  as  perfectly  normal,  U.S.  Air¬ 
force  plane  Bell  X2  flying  at  speeds  (close  to  supersonic)  of  769  miles 
Per  hour  and  the  reduction  of  commercial  plane  flying  time,  through 
t lie  advent  of  jet  transports,  between  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  to 
about  4’/2  hours.  These  jet  transports  will  carry  about  199  passengers 
around  the  world  in  less  than  70  hours.  Expenditures  on  guided 
missiles  by  the  several  interested  branches  of  our  armed  forces  will 
continue  during  the  I.G.Y.  at  the  rate  of  about  one  billion  and  a  half 
dollars.  The  "Big  Three,”  (U.S. A.,  S.U.,  and  G.B.)  will  also  contribute 
accompanying  fireworks  in  the  form  of  thermo-nuclear  explosions  at 
costs  of  many  billions  more. 

The  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
held  at  Geneva  in  September  1955  reestablished  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  between  men  of  science  in  different  countries.  The  biologi¬ 
cal  and  agricultural  aspects  of  the  nuclear  power  age  were  given 
considerable  emphasis.  It  was  pointed  out  that  whereas  it  took  the 

first  1699  years  of  the  Christian  era  to  double  the  world  population _ 

the  190  years  just  passed  witnessed  a  doubling  to  about  2  4  billion 
people.  In  the  U.S. A.  each  person  uses  3000  calories  per  dav  for  food 
125,000  for  heat  and  power.  It  was  felt  that  continuing  ‘population 
growth  presented  problems  of  food  and  power  scarcities  which  only 
atomic  energy  might  solve.  For  example,  nuclear  power  mav  weil 
provide,  at  reasonable  cost,  fresh  water  from  the  sea.  The  Radio¬ 
isotope.  an  atomic  energy  tool,  is  now  regarded  even  more  helpful 
to  progress  in  these  matters  than  lias  been  the  microscope  Through  its 
use  a  new  strain  of  oats  has  been  developed,  resistant  to  our  mid'west 
rust  disease.  White  mustard  has  been  developed  which  will  produce 
7%  more  grain.  The  preservation  of  foods  by  radiation  allows  storage 
of  foods,  and  long  distance  transportation,  without  refrigeration 
Tobacco  farmers  in  South  Carolina,  using  radioisotope  research  mav 
save  as  many  as  190,999  pounds  of  phosphate  fertilizer  per  year  This 
figure  may  lie  multiplied  many  times  over  other  crops  in  other  states 
Experiments  at  the  present  time  in  the  field  of  photosynthesis— tlie 
most  important  biological  process  on  earth  (by  which  plants  utilize 
natural  elements  to  make  the  food  we  live  bv) — indicate  the" time  is 
not  far  distant  when  man  may  not  have  to  depend  on  nature  at  ill 
for  his  vital  source  of  food  supply.  Radioactive  tracer  technioues 
are  also  promising  significant  gains  in  the  war  on  animal  and  plant 
nests.  Crop  production  and  fertility,  tlie  comparative  values  of  crops 
to  man.  sources  of  nutrition,  plant  disease  studies  development  of 
more  productive  cattle  breeds— these  and  many  otdier  components  of 
atomic  energy  development  provide,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Pearson  of 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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PRINCIPAL  HOLIDAYS,  ETC.  IN  1957 


*  The  day  and  probable  weekend 
are  either  ciuite  generally  observed 
vacation  trips. 

t  Are  recommended  as  "with  pay 
periods — for  all  commercial  employ 
All  dates  are  also  included  in  aid) 
dars,  pages  1.1-37.  (**)  State  holiday 
though  probably  not  holidays. 

Jan.  1  (*t)  New  Year's  Day,  Tnes. 
Stormy 

Jan.  8  (**)  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Jan.  1!)  (**)  Robert  E.  Lee’s 

Birthday  (South) 

Jan.  20  (*t)  Inauguration  Day, 
Sun.  (cel.  Mon..  Cold) 

Jan.  26  (**)  MacArthur  Day 

(Ark.) 

Jan.  30  (**)  F.  D.  R's  Day  (Kj 
IV.  Ya.) 

Feb.  12  (*)  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Birthday.  1 13  States),  Tues., 

Kain 

Feb.  11  (**)  Admission  Day  (Ari¬ 
zona) 

Feb.  14  (***)  Valentine's  Day 
Feb.  15  (***)  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Day 

Feb.  22  (*t)  George  Washington’s 
Birthday.  Fri..  Cold,  Clear 
Mar.  1  (**)  State  Day  (Nebraska) 
Mar.  2  (**)  Texas  Independence 
Day 

Mar.  5  (**)  Mardi  Gras  (Ala., 
Fla..  La.) 

Mar.  7  (**)  Burbank  Day  (Cal.) 
Mar.  15  (**)  Jackson  Day  (Ten¬ 
nessee) 

Mar.  17  (**)  St.  Patrick's  or 

Evacuation  Day  i  Boston) 

Mar.  25  (**)  Maryland  Day 
Apr.  1  (**)  State  Election  (Michi¬ 
gan) 

Apr.  12  (**)  Halifax  Day  (N. 

Car.) 

Apr.  13  (**)  Jefferson  Day  (Ala., 
Mo.,  Neb.,  Okla..  Va.) 

Apr.  11  (***)  I’an  American  Day 
Ynr  19  (**)  Good  Friday  (Conn., 
Del.,  Fla.,  La.,  Md„  Minn.,  N. 
J.,  Penn.  &  Tenn.)  Showers 
Apr.  19  (**)  Patriots’  Day  (Me., 
Mass.),  Fri.,  Showers 
Apr.  21  (**)  San  Jacinto  Day 
(Texas) 

Apr.'  22  (**)  Easter  Monday  (N. 
Car.) 

Apr.  22  (**)  Okla.  Day,  Arbor 
Day,  Nebr. 

Apr.  22  (**)  Fast  Day  (N.  H.), 
Mon.,  Changeable 
Apr.  26  (**)  Memorial  Day  (Ala.; 
Fla..  Ga..  Miss.) 

May  4  (**)  R.  I.  Independence 
Day  t 

May  10  (**)  Memorial  Day  (N.  C. 

&  S.  C.) 

May  12  (***)  Mother’s  Day 


weather  are  given  for  all  which 
or  seem  to  suggest  long  weekend 

”  holidays — regardless  of  regular 

0;S. 

reviated  form  in  the  Farm  Calen- 
s  only.  (***)  Observed  some  places 


May  18  (**)  Armed  Forces  Day 
Mav  20  (.,**)  Mecklenburg  Day 

(N.  C.) 

May  30  (*t)  Decoration  or  Memo¬ 
rial  Day,  Tliurs.,  Rain 
June  3  (**)  Jefferson  Davis  Day 
(Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla..  Ga.,  Ivy.,  La., 
Miss.,  S.  C.,  Tenn.,  Tex.  &  Va.) 
June  14  (**)  Flag  Dsv  (Mo.  & 
Pa.) 

■Tune  15  (**)  Pioneer  Day  (Idaho) 
June  16  (***)  Father’s  Day 
June  17  (**)  Bunker  Hill  Day 
(Suffolk  County,  Mass.),  Mon., 
Clear 

June  20  (**)  West  Virginia  Day 
July  4  (*t)  Independence  Day, 
Tliurs.,  Nice 

July  13  (**)  Forrest’s  Day 

(Tenn.) 

July  24  (**)  Pioneer  Day  (Utah) 
Aug.  1  (**)  Colorado  Day 
Aug.  14  (**)  Victory  Day  (Ark., 
R.  I.) 

Aug.  10  (**)  Bennington,  Vt.  Bat¬ 
tle  Day 

Aug.  30  (**)  Huey  Long  Day 
(La.) 

Sept.  2  (*t)  Labor  Day,  Mon., 
Clear 

Sept.  9  (**)  Admission  Day  (Cal.) 
Sept.  12  (**)  Defender’s  Day 

(Mil.) 

Sept.  16  (**)  Cherokee  Day 

(Okla.) 

Sept.  17  (***)  Citizenship  Day 
Sept.  27  (***)  Am.  Indian  Day 
Oct.  7  (**)  Missouri  Day 
Oct.  10  (**)  Okla.  Hist.  Day 
Oct.  11  (**)  Pulaski  Day  (Neb.) 
Oct.  12  (*f)  Columbus  Day,  Sat., 
Fine 

Oct.  24  (***)  United  Nations  Day 
Oct.  31  (**)  Nevada  Day 
Nov.  1  (**)  All  Saints'  Day  (La.) 
Nov  4  (**)  Will  Rogers  Day 
(Okla.) 

Nov.  5  (*)  Election  Day,  Tues., 

Snow  or  Rain 

Nov.  11  (*)  Veterans’  Day,  Mon., 
Nice 

Nov  23  (**)  Repudiation  Day 
(Md.) 

Nov.  28  (*t)  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Tliurs.,  Stormy 
Dec.  7  (**)  Delaware  Day 
Dec.  21  (***)  Forefather's  Day 
Dec.  25  (*t)  Christmas  Day,  Wed., 
White 
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ECLIPSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1957 

There  will  be  four  eclipses  in  1957,  two  of  the  Sun  and  two  of  the  Moon.  Of  these 
only  one,  that  of  the  Sun,  will  be  completely  invisible  to  observers  within  the  United 
States.  The’ir  view  of  the  other  three  eclipses  will,  however,  be  limited. 

I.  An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  April  29,  1957.  The  path  from  which  the 
annular  phase  of  this  eclipse  can  be  seen  lies  in  the  Arctic  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  the  North  Pole.  In  its  partial  phase  this  eclipse  will  be  widely  visible  throughout 
the  Orient,  the  north  Pacific  Ocean  and  northern  North  America.  As  such  it  will 
be  visible  as  sunset  nears  to  residents  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  and  of  the  States 
west  of  these  and  to  those  of  the  northern  parts  of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada 
and  of  the  States  north  of  these,  or,  generally  speaking,  by  observers  in  the  north¬ 
west  quadrant  of  the  United  States.  Within  this  area  the  Moon  will  cover  the  Sun 
to  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  Sun’s  diameter  for  observers  close  to  the  Canadian 
border  and  increasingly  less  of  the  Sun’s  diameter  the  further  south  the  observer  is 
within  the  area  described. 

II.  A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  May  13,  1957.  The  beginning  of  this  eclipse 
will  be  generally  visible  from  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far 
west  as  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  though  not  from  the  Ocean’s  northwestern 
part.  Its  ending  will  be  visible  from  the  eastern  hemisphere  except  for  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia,  all  of  South  America  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  east  coast 
of  North  America.  In  general,  observers  within  the  Eastern  Time  belt  will  miss  the 
total  phase  of  the  eclipse  and  be  able  to  watch  solely  the  concluding  partial  phase 
from  the  time  the  moon  rises  with  the  eclipse  in  progress. 

III.  A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  October  23,  1957.  This  is  purely  an  Antarctic 
eclipse.  The  very  limited,  path  of  totality  lies  over  ocean  waters  and  touches  the 
coast  of  the  Antarctic  continent  for  but  a  very  short  distance. 

IV.  A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  November  7,  1957.  Observers  who  were 
denied  a  view  of  the  lunar  eclipse  of  May  13,  1957,  can  glimpse  this  one  but  with 
the  disadvantage  of  rising  before  dawn  to  watch  the  setting  Moon.  It  will  not  be 
visible  to  observers  in  the  Eastern  Time  belt,  but  its  beginning  will  be  visible  from 
points  west  of  it  to  as  far  as  mid-Asia.  For  those  within  the  I'nited  States  who  can 
view  the  eclipse,  the  Moon  will  in  general  set  before  the  total  phase  has  begun. 
Observers  along  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  alone  will  have  a  few  minutes’ 
glimpse  of  the  totally  eclipsed  Moon  before  its  setting.  The  ending  of  the  eclipse 
will  be  seen  only  by  observers  in  Alaska,  throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  west 
as  far  as  eastern  Europe. 

TRANSIT  OF  MERCURY  1957 

On  May  5,  1957  (6.57  p.m.  e.s.t.-9.18  p.m.  e.s.t.)  Mercury  will  cross  the  northwest 
quadrant  of  the  Sun's  disc.  Too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  a  telescope  is 
needed,  and,  of  course,  heavy  dark  glass  to  protect  the  eyes.  On  the  east  coast 
little  more  than  its  very  beginning  will  be  visible.  Observers  in  the  far  west  will  be 
able  to  observe  the  entire  transit.  Observers  between  the  coasts  will  be  able  to 
observe  but  a  portion  of  the  transit,  the  further  west  the  greater  the  portion. 

EARTH  IN  PERIHELION  AND  APHELION,  1957 

The  Earth  will  be  in  Perihelion  on  January  3,  1  A.M.,  distant  from  the  Sun 
91,448,000  miles.  The  Earth  will  be  in  Aphelion  on  July  2.  N  P.M..  distant  from 
the  Sun  94,557,000  miles. 


FULL  MOON— RISINGS, ANDjSETTINGS—  1957 


These  times  are  given  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  along  our  sea 
coasts  and  enjoy  the  romance  of  watching  the  full  moon  rise  out  of  or  sink  into  the 
ocean.  Use  Key  (see  pages  101-104)  to  adjust  times  to  vour  locale 


Date 

Rises 

Key 

Sets 

Key 

Date 

Rises 

Key 

Sets 

Key 

Jan.  16 

5.37  p.m. 

F 

6.03  a.m. 

M 

July  11 

6.55  p.m. 

M 

E 

Feb.  14 

5.40  p.m. 

H 

6.13  A.M. 

J 

Aug.  10 

6.36  p.m . 

K 

F 

Mar.  15 

5.43  p.m. 

I 

5.16  A.M. 

I 

Sept.  8 

5.34  p.m. 

J 

H 

Apr.  14 

6.58  p.m. 

I. 

4.54  a.m. 

F 

Oct.  8 

4.59  p.m. 

G 

5  32  a  \t 

T, 

May  13 

6.55  p.m. 

M 

4.07  a.m. 

E 

Nov.  7 

E 

M 

June  12 

7.34  p.m. 

N 

4.24  a.m. 

D 

Dec.  7 

4.56  p.m. 

D 

7.06  a.m. 

N 

THE  SEASONS,  1957 


H astern  Standard  Time 

Winter  Solstice  (Winter,  1956),  December  21,  4.00  p.m..  Sun  enters  Capricomus 
Wnal  Equinox  (Spring,  19o7),  March  20.  4.17  p.m  ,  Sun  enters  Aries 
Summer  Solstice  (Summer),  June  21  11.21  a.m„  Sun  enters  Cancer  '  ’ 
Autumnal  Equinox  (Autumn),  September  23,  2.27  a.m.,  Sun  enters  Libra 
Winter  Solstice  (Winter),  December  21,  9.49  p.m.,  Sun  enters  Oapricornus 
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is  Dependable! 

•  All  farmers  are  continually  gambling 
with  the  weather — it’s  one  of  the  fixed 
hazards  of  farming — but  they’re  never 
gambling  when  they  buy  a  Ford  car  or  truck. 
Fords  are  as  dependable  as  the  turn  of  the 
seasons  and  that’s  a  big  reason  why  they  are 
so  highly  favored  on  the  farms  of  America. 

Powered  by  the  world’s  largest-selling  V-8 
engines  .  .  .  underscored  by  a  really  rugged 
chassis  .  .  .  topped  by  a  body  with  more  safety 
features  than  any  other  possesses  .  .  .  Fords 
are  daily  demonstrating  their  dependability. 

Of  course,  Ford’s  low  initial  prices  are 
important,  too,  and  so  is  the  fact  that 
Ford  cars  and  trucks  traditionally  retain 
high  resale  value.  That’s  a  real  factor  when 
it’s  time  to  trade  for  a  new  Ford — a  Ford 
with  a  real  reputation  for  dependability. 

FORD  Division  of 
FORD  MOTOR 
COMPANY 


Unlike  the  weather . . . 

FORD 
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STORM  WARMINGS 


( 


fee  yousi  awn 


rlt/eatUe'i  Man 

Set  up  your  own  Home  Wea¬ 
ther  Station  with  all  kinds  of 
exciting  and  accurate  instru¬ 
ments  at  a  price  you  can 
afford. 


If  you  can,  visit  the  Weather  Shack,  Rte.  3A,  North  Weymouth,  Mass., 
open  daily  1-9  PM,  Sat.  9-5  PM.  Hundreds  of  instruments  to  choose  from. 
Set  up  a  rain  gage  for  only  $3-95,  indoor  outdoor  thermometers,  3  to 
choose  from,  $3.98  to  $6.95  each.  Dozens  of  thermometers,  hygrometers, 
weathervanes,  and  weather  books  to  choose  from.  Learn  more  about  this 
increasingly  popular  weather  hobby.  If  you  visit  the  Weather  Shack  you 
will  see  eight  different  remote  reading  wind  velocity  or  direction  meters 
actually  measuring  the  wind  atop  the  pole,  but  recording  on  dials  in  the 
Wind  Room.  Prices  on  these  begin  at  $19.95  for  wind  velocity  and  with 
a  special  price  of  $34.50  for  the  exclusive  Don  Kent  wind  direction-on-a- 
dial  indicator.  You  can  see  Don  Kent  of  WBZ-TV  several  times  a  da}7 
and  hear  him  on  WBZ  radio  (1030  kc)  at  6:55  AM  and  6:10  PM  Monday 
through  Saturday 


Don  Kent 

Non-Electrical  Wind 
Direction -on -a- Dial 
Windvane  $34.50 


Don  Kent  Combination 
Stainless  Steel  Wind  Di¬ 
rection  and  Anemometer 
$94.50 


Imported  Barometer 
Mahogany  or  Light 
Wood  Case 

only  $4.95 


Skill-Built 

Indoor- 

Outdoor 

Thermometer, 

Magnifying 

Case  $3.98 


For  FREE  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  of  dozens 
of  instruments  write 
to 

DON  KENT'S 
WEATHER 
SHACK, 

P.  O.  Box  57, 
North  Weymouth, 
Mass. 


Accurate 
Plastic 
Rain  Gage 
only 
$3.95 
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NEXT  WINTER’S  WEATHER 

(Nov.,  Dec.  1956 — Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.  1957) 

See  Pages  15-37 — and  for  Weekend  Holidays,  Page  5. 

“EVEN  AND  FINE— MANY  STORMS,  BUT  GOOD  WEATHER  IN 

BETWEEN.  AVERAGES  COLDER  THAN  LAST  YEAR  ESPE¬ 
CIALLY  IN  FEBRUARY.  ON  THE  WHOLE,  MORE  SNOW." 

1966 

November:  1-6,  stormy  and  bold.  7-11,  snow  flurries.  13-18,  cold.  20- 
25,  bleak.  26-30.  N.  E.  storm. 

December:  1-7,  snow  which  will  last  all  winter.  9-12,  milder.  13—18, 
icy  roads.  19-21,  damp  cold.  23-31,  cold  and  windy. 

1957 

January:  1-5,  rain  and  sleet.  0-10,  fluffy  snow  storm.  11-15,  cold  wind. 
16-21.  cold,  then  colder.  22-24,  thaw.  25-31,  blizzard. 

February:  1-6,  easterly  gales.  7-10,  wild.  11-13,  rain.  14-21,  storms 
and/or  verv  cold.  22-28.  cold  and  snow. 

March:  1-3,  '  wind  squalls.  5-S,  rain.  10-17,  snow  and  rain.  19-24. 
stormy.  24—31,  changeable. 


NEXT  SPRING’S  WEATHER 

(April,  May,  June  1957) 

“COLD  AND  LATE.” 

April:  1-6,  foggy — warmer.  7-14,  nice.  16-21,  showers.  22-30,  last  big 
snow  of  year. 

May:  1-5,  fine.  6-13.  cool.  10-31,  lots  of  rain. 

June:  1-8,  cold  misty.  10-15,  humid-sultry.  18-22,  rain.  24-30,  hot. 

NEXT  SUMMER’S  WEATHER 

(July  and  August  1957) 

“WILL  BE  AS  COOL  IN  AUGUST  AS 
IT  HAS  BEEN  HOT  IN  JULY.” 

July*  1-3,  cold  rains.  4-10,  hot.  11-22,  fine  except  occasional  thunder¬ 
storms.  23-30,  tine  with  perhaps  one  bad  storm. 

August :  1-5,  hot.  0-12,  line  storms.  15-18,  cool.  19-25,  gale,  then  cooler. 
20-31,  rain. 

NEXT  FALL’S  WEATHER 

(Sept.,  Oct.  1957) 

“NORMAL — INCLUDING  GALES  BUT  NOT  HURRICANES 
NORTH  OF  THE  CAROLINAS.” 

September:  1-15,  cool  and  fine.  17-24,  gales  but  hurricanes  stay  down 
south.  25—30,  cools  off. 

October:  1—4,  fine.  5-7,  storms.  8-20,  wonderful.  24r-31,  snow  flurries. 


LAST  WINTER’S  WEATHER 

(Nov.,  Dec.,  1955  and  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.  1956) 

The  overall  prediction  made  by  staffer  Abe  Weather  wise  for  this 
(Almanac  for  last  winter  read:  “As  severe  as  any  of  the  20th  century” 
(see  Page  6,  1956  Edition).  If  immodesty  on  our  part  in  pointing  with 
pride  to  the  success  of  this  prediction  will  be  forgiven,  which  we 
doubt  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  with  the  exception  of  February 
during  which  Europe  took  unto  itself  the  bad  weather  Abe  had 
expected  here,  the  past  winter  will  stand  in  the  records  of  the  20tli 
century  as  “severe.”  Several  records  were  established;  long  cold  spell 
end  of' December,  long  northeast  storm,  Jan.  8-13  and  great  icing  Mt. 
Washington,  most  snow  of  any  March. 

Details  of  the  forecast  given  on  the  Calendar  pages  are  difficult  to 
check  against  what  happened,  for  Abe's  forecast  is  “For  Boston  and 
the  New  England  States,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  excepting 
Easterlies  and  Hurricanes,  one  day  ahead  for  each  Time  Zone.  But 
as  nearly  as  our  limited  means  of  observation  can  determine,  and 
taking  into  account  that  even  a  Boston  prediction  for  Ram  can  be 
successful  on  tlie  Common  and  on  the  same  day  wrong  two  blocks 
away  here  is  how  the  month  by  month  score  looks:  November  l-l-> 
said  “cold  and  stormy.”  He  was  100%  aceurute  for  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try  16  23  said  •  mild.”  Wrong— temperatures  were  below  normal  every 
day.  25-30,  “Northeaster."  Wrong.  December :  1-7,  bbistery  and  cold. 
Right.  8-10,  “snows.”  Right.  11-17,  “rain-sleet.  Right.  18-31,  cold, 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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VENUS,  MARS,  JUPITER  AND  SATURN,  1957. 

Below  are  given  the  times  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  Planets  named,  on  the 
first,  eleventh  and  twenty-first  of  each  month.  The  time  of  the  rising  or  setting 
of  any  one  of  said  Planets  between  the  days  named  may  be  found  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  interpolation.  For  explanation  of  keys  (used  in  adjusting  times  given 
to  your  town)  see  page  101. _ 


1957 

VENUS 

MAKS 

& 

JUPITER 

57 

SATURN 

h  m 

h  m 

h  m 

w 

h  m 

Jam  uu 

1st 

rises 

5  18  A.M. 

N 

sets 

12  16  A.M 

j 

rises 

11  00  p.m. 

I 

rises  4  47  a.m. 

N 

11th 

“ 

5  38  a.m. 

0 

“ 

12  07  a.m. 

K 

“ 

10  23  p.m. 

I 

“ 

4  13  a.m. 

N 

“ 

21st 

“ 

5  53  a.m. 

0 

“ 

11  58  A.M. 

K 

“ 

9  43  p.m. 

I 

“ 

3  38  a.m. 

N 

February  1st 

rises 

6  03  a.m. 

N 

sets 

1 1  50  p.m. 

L 

rises 

8  57  p.m. 

I 

rises 

2  59  a.m. 

N 

‘  ‘ 

11th 

“ 

6  06  a.m. 

N 

“ 

1 1  43  p.m. 

L 

“ 

8  14  p.m. 

I 

“ 

2  23  a.m. 

N 

‘‘ 

21st 

“ 

6  04  a.m. 

M 

“ 

11  36  p.m. 

M 

“ 

7  30  p.m. 

I 

“ 

1  47  a.m. 

N 

March 

1st 

rises 

5  59  a.m. 

L 

sets 

11  31  p.m. 

M 

rises 

6  54  a.m. 

I 

rises 

1  17  a.m. 

N 

11th 

“ 

5  51  A.M. 

K 

“ 

11  25  p.m. 

N 

rises 

6  09  p.m. 

I 

“ 

12  39  a.m. 

N 

21st 

** 

5  40  a.m. 

J 

“ 

11  18  P.M. 

N 

sets 

5  48 -a.m. 

J 

“ 

11  56  p.m. 

N 

April 

1st 

rises 

5  26  a.m. 

I 

sets 

11  10  P.M. 

0 

sets 

0  06  A.M. 

J 

rises 

11  13  p.m. 

N 

“ 

nth 

rises 

5  14  a.m. 

H 

“ 

11  02  p.m. 

0 

“ 

4  24  A.M. 

J 

“ 

10  32  p.m. 

N 

“ 

21st 

sets 

6  39  p.m. 

L 

“ 

10  52  p.m. 

0 

“ 

3  43  a.m. 

J 

9  51  p.m. 

N 

Mat 

1st 

sets 

7  04  p.m. 

M 

sets 

10  42  p.m. 

0 

sets 

3  02  am. 

J 

rises 

9  09  p.m. 

N 

“ 

11th 

7  30  p.m. 

N 

“ 

10  29  p.m. 

0 

“ 

2  22  a.m. 

J 

“ 

8  27  p.m. 

N 

“ 

21st 

7  54  p.m. 

0 

“ 

10  16  p.m. 

0 

“ 

1  42  A.M. 

J 

rises 

7  44  p.m. 

N 

June 

1st 

sets 

8  17  p.m. 

0 

sets 

9  59  p.m. 

0 

sets 

12  59  a.m. 

J 

sets 

4  30  a.m. 

D 

** 

11th 

“ 

8  33  p.m. 

0 

“ 

9  41  p.m. 

0 

“ 

12  17  A.M. 

J 

“ 

3  48  a.m. 

D 

21st 

* 1 

8  43  p.m. 

0 

9  23  p.m. 

N 

1 1  39  p.m. 

J 

“ 

3  06  a.m. 

D 

July 

1st 

sets 

8  46  p.m. 

N 

sets 

9  03  p.m. 

N 

sets 

11  02  p.m. 

J 

sets 

2  24  a.m. 

D 

“ 

11th 

8  44  P.M. 

M 

n 

8  41  p.m. 

M 

“ 

10  25  p.m. 

J 

“ 

1  43  a.m. 

D 

“ 

21st 

8  36  p.m. 

L 

° 

8  19  p.m. 

M 

<< 

9  49  p.m. 

I 

“ 

1  02  a.m. 

D 

August 

1st 

sets 

8  25  p.m. 

K 

sets 

7  53  p.m. 

L 

sets 

9  10  p.m. 

I 

sets 

12  18  A.M. 

D 

‘  ‘ 

11th 

8  11  P.M. 

J 

“ 

7  29  p.m. 

L 

“ 

8  34  p.m. 

I 

“ 

11  34  p.m. 

D 

21st 

7  56  p.m. 

I 

n 

7  05  p.m. 

K 

7  59  p.m. 

I 

“ 

10  55  p.m. 

D 

September  1st 

sets 

7  40  p.m. 

H 

sets 

6  37  p.m. 

J 

sets 

7  21  p.m. 

I 

sets 

10  12  p.m. 

D 

nth 

“ 

7  25  p.m. 

F 

sets 

6  12  p.m. 

J 

“ 

6  51  p.m. 

I 

“ 

9  34  p.m. 

D 

21st 

“ 

7  12  p.m. 

E 

rises 

5  30  a.m. 

I 

“ 

6  16  p.m. 

H 

“ 

8  57  p.m. 

D 

October 

1st 

sets 

7  02  p.m. 

D 

rises 

5  24  a.m. 

I 

sets 

5  37  p.m. 

H 

sets 

8  20  p.m. 

D 

“ 

11th 

6  56  p.m. 

C 

‘  ‘ 

5  18  A.M. 

J 

rises 

5  29  A.M. 

J 

“ 

7  43  p.m. 

D 

“ 

21st 

6  54  p.m. 

C 

n 

5  12  A.M. 

J 

“ 

5  00  A.M. 

J 

“ 

7  07  p.m. 

D 

November 

1st 

sets 

6  57  p.m. 

B 

rises 

5  06  a.m. 

K 

rises 

4  29  a.m. 

J 

sets 

6  28  p.m. 

D 

‘  * 

llth 

7  05  p.m. 

B 

“ 

5  01  A.M. 

L 

“ 

4  00  A.M. 

K 

“ 

5  52  p.m. 

D 

“ 

21st 

“ 

7  15  p.m. 

C 

n 

4  57  a.m. 

L 

“ 

3  31  a.m. 

K 

“ 

5  17  p.m. 

D 

December 

1st 

sets 

7  25  p.m. 

C 

rises 

4  53  a.m. 

M 

rises 

3  01  A.M. 

K 

sets 

4  42  p.m. 

D 

N 

■  ■ 

llth 

“ 

7  32  p.m. 

D 

“ 

4  49  a.m. 

M 

“ 

2  30  a.m. 

K 

rises 

6  49  a.m. 

“ 

21st 

7  31  p.m. 

E 

“ 

4  45  a.m. 

N 

1  59  A.M. 

K 

“ 

6  15  a.m. 

N 

31st 

sets 

7  19  p.m. 

E 

rises 

4  41  a.m. 

N 

rises 

1  27  A.M. 

K 

rises 

5  41  A.M. 

N 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  STARS,  1957 

(.1  Planet  is  called  Morning  Star  ichen  it  is  above  the  horizon  at  sunrise,  and  Evening 
Star  when  it  is  above  the  horizon  at  sunset.  More  precisely,  it  is  a  Morning  Star  when 
it  is  less  than  180°  west  of  the  Sun  in  right  ascension  and  Evening  Star  when  it  is  less 
than  180°  east.  When  the  planet  is  near  conjunction  or  opposition,  the  distinction  is 
unimportant .) 

Mercury  will  be  favorably  situated  for  being  seen  as  an  Evening  Star  when  near 
its  greatest  eastern  elongations  about  April  15,  August  13,  and  November  IS 
On  these  dates  it  will  set  1  h.  44  m.,  O  h.  54  m.,  and  O  h.  33  in.,  respectively,  after 
sunset.  It  will  be  seen  as  a  Morning  Star  when  near  its  greatest  western  elongations, 
about  February  2,  June  1,  and  September  25,  on  which  dates  it  will  rise  1  hr.  23  m.! 
O  h.  55  m.,  and  1  h.  30  m.,  respectively  .before  sunrise. 

Venus  will  be  a  Morning  Star  until  April  14,  when  it  will  reach  conjunction 
For  the  balance  of  the  year  it  will  be  an  Evening  Star  and  will  reach  its  greatest 
brilliance  for  the  year  during  the  Christmas  Season. 

Mars  will  be  seen  in  the  west  as  an  Evening  Star  until  September  21,  dwindling 
steadily  in  brightness  from  its  peak  of  brilliance  in  the  late  summer  and  early  faU 
of  last  year.  From  conjunction  on  September  21  Mars  will  be  a  Mornimr  Star  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Jupiter  will  be  a  Morning  Star  until  March  17  when  it  comes  to  opposition  and 
again  from  October  5,  when  it  reaches  conjunction,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
Between  March  17  and  October  5  it  will  be  an  Evening  Star. 

Saturn  will  be  a  Morning  Star  until  June  1  and  from  December  8,  the  dates  it 
reaches  opposition  and  conjunction  respectively.  From  June  1  to  December  8  it 
will  be  seen  after  sunset  as  an  Evening  Star. 
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Find  out  about 

New  England 
Fund 

Organized  1931 

These  shares  represent  a  diversified  invest¬ 
ment  in  American  industry  through  bonds 
and  notes,  preferred  stocks  and  common 
stocks  in  the  proportions  the  Trustees  believe 
suitable  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions 
and  the  Fund’s  objectives. 

Get  the  facts  on  NEW  ENGLAND  FUND 
in  a  free  prospectus  from  any  investment 
firm,  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


COFFIN  6  BURR,  Inc.,  60  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  more  information,  fa-57 

Name  . 

Street . 

City  . State . 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CALENDAR  PAGES 

STANDARD  TIME  IS  USED  THROUGHOUT  THIS  ALMANAC 

Add  1  hr  April  8,  (deduct  it  Oct.  27)  for  Daylight  Saving  Time 
For  States  which  retain  September  D.S.T.  Closing  Date,  Deduct  it  Sept.  29  — 

All  others  Oct.  27 


Golden  Number 
Epact . 


Chronological  Cycles  for  1957. 

II  Solar  Cycle  ....  61  Roman  Indiction  .  . 

29  Dominica]  Letter*  .  .  F  Year  of  Julian  Period 


.  10 
6670 


*The  Dominical  Letter  is  used  instead  of  the  usual  “S'”  for  “ Sunday ”  by  almanac 
makers  for  determining  at  a  glance  {a)  the  year  of  the  almanac,  ( b )  on  what  day  of  the 
week  any  day  of  the  month  will  fall. 

HOW  TO  READ  THE  WEATHER 

Turn  to  Page  15,  note  in  italic  type  the  words  “Slippery  Sleet  makes  soggy  feet,” 
opposite  January  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  This  means  the  sentence  foretells  this  kind  of 
weather  for  those  five  days.  Just  so,  “Aw,  Maw,  a  thaw”  tells  similarly  the  weather 
for  January  22,  23,  and  24.  For  each  time  zone  West  of  E.S.T.  read  these  predictions 
as  if  for  one  day  sooner.  In  case  of  doubt  use  the  moon  table  on  Page  100.  Easterly 
storms  would  not  apply  to  West  or  Midwest. 

Movable  Feasts  and  Fasts  for  1957. 


Septuagesima  Sun.  Feb.  17 
Shrove  Sunday  Mar.  3 
Ash  Wednesday  Mar.  6 
1st  Sun.  in  Lent  Mar.  10 
Palm  Sunday  Apr.  14 


Good  Friday 
Easter  Sunday 
Low  Sunday 
Rogation  Sun. 
Ascension  Day 


Apr.  19 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  28 
May  26 
May  30 


Whitsunday  June  9 

Trinity  Sunday  June  16 

Corpus  Christi  June  20 

1st  Sunday  in 
Advent  Dec.  1 


Calendar  Pa'.e  Explanations  and  Signs 

On  the  right  hand  pages  you  will  find  every  now  and  again  the.  symbols  given 
below  conjoined  in  groups  of  three  to  give  you  what  is  happening  in  the  heavens. 
See  Glossary  Page  108.  Example:  6  1  1  %-  on  page  15  opposite  Jan.  25  means  Saturn 
and  the  Moon  are  on  that  day  in  conjunction,  or  nearest  to  each  other.  See  also 
pages  101-105  which  explain  how  you  may  correct  these  pages  14-36  for  use  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.A. 


Names  and  Characters  of  the  Principal  Planets. 


IJl  Neptune. 
E  Pluto. 


0©@®  The  Sim.  1  $  Venus.  TJ  Jupiter. 

•  50®  The  Moon.  0  The  Earth.  b  Saturn. 

5  Mercury.  I  y  Mars.  S  hi  or  ^  Uranus. 

Names  and  Characters  of  the  Aspects. 

ri  Conjunction,  or  in  the  same  degree.  !TJ  llragon’s  Head,  or  Ascending  Node. 
□  Quadrature,  90  degrees.  j  £3  Dragon’s  Tail,  or  Descending  Node. 

8  Opposition,  or  180  degrees. 

Names,  Abbreviations  and  Characters  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

See  next  to  last  column,  pages  ~ 

14-36  for  moon’s  place  each  day 
in  Zodiac.  Best  planting  signs: 

CNC,  LIB.  SCO.  See  also  pages 
39  and  40,  and  for  best  fishing 
dates,  11. 

Op  Aries,  head,  abi 
y  Taurus,  neck,  tatj 
□  Gemini,  arms,  g’m 
g  Cancer,  breast.  CNC 
Si  Leo,  heart,  leo 
IIP  Virgo,  belly,  vir 
^  Libra,  reins,  lib 
If|  Scorpio,  secrets,  sco 
7  Sagittarius,  thighs,  sgr 
Capricornus,  knees,  cap 
Aquarius,  legs,  aqr 
X  Pisces,  feet,  psc 

Man  of  the  Signs  used  by 
Abe  Weatherwise,  1784 • 
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1957]  JANUARY,  First  Month. 

ASTRONOMIC  ALC  ARC  ULATIONS. 
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D  First  Quarter,  9t,h  day,  2  h.  6  m.,  morning,  W. 
O  Full  Moon,  16th  day,  1  h.  21  m.,  morning,  W. 

C  Last  Quarter,  22nd  day,  4  h.  48  m.,  evening,  W. 
•  New  Moon,  30th  day,  4  h.  24  m.,  evening,  W. 


KEY  LETTERS  REFER  TO  CORRECTIONS  TABLE,  PAGES  101-4,  FOR  ALL  POINTS  OUTSIDE  NEW  ENGLAND 
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JANUARY  hath  31  days. 


[1957 


Adventurers  all,  they  take  this  new 
Adventure  as  they  took  the  others. 

(You  see  him,  there:  man  and  his  brothers) 

What  has  there  even  been  ahead 

That  heard  him  say  'Not  this  .  .  .  not  this’? — 

He  went  to  meet  it  like  a  kiss ! 


a 

£ 

Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 

p 

ft 

High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 

1 

Tu. 

Circumcision.  ^  A  {wd  Slippery 

2 

W. 

ryt.  (T  Days  have  lengthened  flO.O  7  « 

0  V  vL  one  cock’s  stride  (  — -  vietc 

3 

Th. 

(T\  in  1st  U.S.  Religious  {8.9  u 

vL/Peri  Journal  publ.  1816  (9.9  "10/068 

4 

Fr. 

yrin  1835  N.Y.C.  18  below  |9.0 

^Apo.  but  Illinois  bad  mud  (9.7  b<Jy 

5 

Sa. 

Steens  SgJ  0V 

6 

F 

Sptpl).  died'  19X9  Ceci.  {  9U  “He 

7 

M. 

Plough  Mon.  as  {Hgiveth 

8 

Tu. 

□JO  tT&1419Df4  La.* 1  {1:1  snow 

9 

W. 

6  $<L  Juitaffis  A.D.  ™esl8:i  like 

10 

Th. 

Essex  Mate  /9.1  ,,.  7  >i 

65W  Int-  incident  1820  \8.1  WOOL. 

11 

Fr. 

Gen.  Butler  died  1893  (9.1 

without  a  Harvard  degree  18.2  ivei/e/ 

12 

Sa. 

?n°eweneSkT8e59  ill  above  twenty, 

13 

F 

l0t  jg.  a.  lEp.  dmgh.  His  blows 

14 

M. 

St.  Hilary  £“F25)  {“J  Orplmty. 

15 

Tu. 

oGr.  He!  r  1  oth  The  “Wolf”]  (11.2 
VLatN.  UO  full  moon  J  (9.9 

16 

W. 

7®. A.  <Tp!nri.  {!m  Three 

17 

Th. 

Bos2 * *tonai955  ^  Tide8{1- 

18 

Fr. 

Day— Fla.  {ui?  CoU, 

19 

Sa. 

(OS.  [f{ 16W  Xides[{?;« 

20 

F 

2  g>.  a.  15.  Bay— private  {lots  three 

21 

M. 

6V9  «.A.  Publlc  {18:1  days 

22 

Tu 

□  WO  6^ colder. 

23 

W 

{sj  Aw,  Maw, 

24 

Th. 

g&  O  lt7r  sn°W  {1:1  “  ^aw. 

25 

Fr. 

Cony.  Ol  Paul  <^>2  <r  (|’J  Blizzard 

26 

Sa. 

™M{sJ  now 

27 

F 

3th  S.  a.  3£p.  {1:1  bom- 

28 

M 

t  w  sr  Panama  R.R.  hnvrJ^ 

6  2d  1st  train  1855  iiaesl8.4  Oarab 

29 

Tu. 

/  9d  ^os1efif|andlsl1  Tides  the 

30 

W. 

F.D.R.  First  photo  Hoi.  (9.8  }mute 
B.  1882  advt.  1851  Ky.  18.9 

31 

Th. 

/fin  Elhott-Austln  19.8  var,j/S_ 

(Iado.  duel  1806  )  — 

Farmer’s  Calendar. 


A  resolve,  of  course,  is  no 
wiser  or  stronger  thaD  we 
make  it.  I  believe  not  in  mak¬ 
ing  resolves  (with  the  excep¬ 
tions  I  shall  make  in  a 
moment),  for  I  believe  that 
within  us  are  great  forces  of 
resolution  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  to  keep  our 
lives  in  rhythm  and  balance, 
It  would  be  a  very  silly  re¬ 
solve,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I 
should  write  o-n  my  New 
Year’s  slate  —  “I  resolve  not 
to  hate  Aunt  Sophronia.”  The 
point  is  that  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  not  hating  Aunt 
Sophronia,  but  loving  her  if 

I  can  yet,  anyhow  not  hurting 
her.  But  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  is  the  fact  that 
this  little  banner  flown  for 
Aunt  Sophronia  is_  pathetic 
indeed  if  we  consider  that 

the  great  bastion  of  our  reso¬ 
lutions  in  the  world  is  that 
we  shall  love  that  we  may 
live.  We  don’t  often  have  to 
regulate  this  when  we  act 
naturally,  spontaneously.  Nat¬ 
urally,  for  this  is  the  normal 
health  and  balance  of  our 
being's.  Spontaneously,  for 
this  is  love  which  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  normalcy. 

But  we  are  not  always  nor¬ 
mal  human  beings,  and  too 
often  we  hurt  where  we  have 
loved,  or  would  love.  We  can 
kill  all  the  bright  past  with 
such  angry,  bitter  words  as 

_  “You  never  knew,  poor 

dear,  but  we  must  tell  you 
now  — ”  or  "If  we  had  the 
money  now  that  you  spent  on 
that  — ”  Oh,  these  tired  and 
terrible  formulas  for  hurting. 
Not  a  resolve  I  would  make 
but  a  prayer  that  this  be 
not  my  sin  and  my  folly. _ 
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FEBRUARY,  Second  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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11 
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15 
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D  First  Quarter,  7th  day,  6  h.  23  m.,  evening,  W. 

O  Full  Moon,  14th  day,  1  I  h.  38  m.,  morning,  W. 
d  Last  Quarter,  21st  day,  7  h.  18  m.,  morning,  W. 
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FEBRUARY  hath  28  days. 


[1957 


Not  wind,  not  rain,  nor  sleet 
Can  daunt  him,  here; 

He  knows  ...  he  knows 
An  inner  way  to  meet 


And  stay  his  human  fear 
Of  the  wings’  beat, 

When  the  storm  grows  .  .  . 
And  many  an  earlier  year, 


There  were  like  tales  to  tell. 
Yet,  all  came  well. 


£ 

a 


Aspects.  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer's  Calendar. 
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(9.0 
19.7 
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Meteorite  hit  Tf ripa(10.3 

Norton,  Kans.  1948  llaest  9.1 
Lincoln's  Hartford  saw 
Birthday  daytime  stars  1831  /tu*e» 

Peri  ]  1  io.l  Cain. 
The  full  Hoi.  f  1 1.6 

“Snow”  moon  Ariz.  \lo.9 

up^Havana  18  9*"  Winter’s 

worst VnTear  8#<C  <Q.  111?  Worst 

Sept.  S>.  <?  E  O  { ill  week  may 

win  O'Brien  shot  put  c 

VAph.  record  1956 
/  m  /T  60  tornadoes 

6  ¥  W  Gulf  States  1884 

FmmraS  “n  HI  physique. 

‘Will  Papa  come  TirtPgj9.8  rn,  Krnrif, 
no  more?”  1802  liaes(8.6  1  nel\onn 
Wash.  /  Vi  <T  /r-rides  J 

B'day  6  lii  Wiow  »— 

Am.  drive  towards  /9.1 

Rhine  1945  Lowest  P.M.  \7.9 

^EXag.  §£&  Tides  {?.9  blows 

Fox,  lnv.  of  "portable  (9.0 

penthou£e”(umbrella)D.  1887  (8.2 

G.F.  Smith — 1st  survivor  f9.1  ,i 

supersonic  bail-out,  1955  18.4  men 

n  in  a  in  Longfellow  j 

V  Anh.  W.\po.  B.  1807  1 


do:!  test 
{ioio  your 


{  9.3 
)  8.7 


it 

6$(L  8  9  (T  Tides  j»;*  snows. 


There  never  could  be  as  many  swinging  doors 
as  there  are  people  brought  up  with  them. 


A  farmer  fighting  it  out  on 
his  drought-stricken  lands  is 
not  as  the  burdened  ass  or 
the  yoked  oxen,  though  they 
are  his  brothers  in  patience. 
Theirs  is  the  patience  of  end¬ 
less  servitude;  his  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  courage,  intelligence, 
and  hope. 

These  lands  of  his  have 
known  astonishing  prosperity 
in  the  long  “normal”  years  of 
rains.  Now  he  has  seen  a  half 
dozen  successive  years  of  “ab¬ 
normal”  drought.  He  believes 
(and  God  grant  he  be  right) 
that  this  is  a  situation  that 
cannot  last.  He  just  believes 
that  be  can  outlast  these  ter¬ 
rible  years. 

He  is  an  intelligent  gam¬ 
bler  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
game.  He  must  hang  on.  In¬ 
deed  he  must.  But  here  is  the 
bitter  kernel  of  it.  How  does 
he  really  know  of  this  land 
that  lias  been  his  for  so  few 
years  what  is  normal  in  it 
and  what  abnormal?  He 
doesn’t.  He  can  only  return 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  chance  —  and  faith. 

If  he  has  hung  on  for  five 
or  six  years  lie  must  hang 
on  now  till  he  is  ruined  or 
triumphant.  But  he  is  not  in 
on  this  gamble  alone.  He  is 
not  alone  in  liis  hope  and 
courage.  For  the  banks,  the 
merchants,  the  churches,  the 
civic  leaders  of  his  region 
are  prepared  to  stand  behind 
him  till  lie  must  fail  or  they 
have  nothing  left  to  back  him 
with. 

We  sav  of  such  people  — 
HOW  CAN  THERE  BE  DE¬ 
FEAT  ? 
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MARCH,  Third  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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New  Moon,  1st  day,  11  h.  12  m.,  morning,  E. 

D  First  Quarter,  9th  day,  6  h.  50  m.,  morning,  E. 

O  Full  Moon,  15th  day,  9  h.  22  m.,  evening,  E. 

<1  Last  Quarter,  23rd  day,  12  h.  4  m.,  morning,  E. 

®  New  Moon,  31st  day,  4  h.  19  m.,  morning,  E. 
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0 

8  12 

L 

12146 

LIB 

16 

77 

18 

M. 

5  51 

I 

5  54 

I 

12  04 

8 

Of 

Of 

9  22 

M 

1  40 

LIB 

17 

78 

19 

Tu. 

5  49 

I 

5  56 

1 

12  07 

8 

If 

If 

10  29 

M 

2  35 

SCO 

18 

79 

20 

W. 

5  47 

I 

5  57 

I 

12  09 

8 

2 

21 

11130 

N 

3  29 

SCO 

19 

80 

21 

Th. 

5  46 

I 

5  58 

I 

1212 

9 

2f 

31 

— 

— 

4  '22  sgr 

20 

81 

22 

Fr. 

5  44 

I 

5  59 

I 

1215 

9 

3f 

4f 

12124 

N 

5  14  SGR 

21 

82 

23 

Sa. 

5  42 

I 

6  00 

I 

12  18 

9 

4f 

51 

1  12 

N 

6  04  cap 

22 

83 

24 

F 

5  40 

I 

601 

I 

12  21 

9 

5f 

61 

1  56 

M 

6  52  cap 

23 

84 

25 

M. 

5  39 

I 

6  03 

I 

12  24 

10 

Of 

71 

2  30 

M 

7  39  aqri24 

85 

26 

Tu. 

5  37 

I 

6  04 

I 

12  27 

10 

7f 

8f 

3  02 

L 

8  23  aqr25 

86 

27 

W. 

5  35 

H 

6  05 

J 

12  30 

10 

81 

9 

3  31 

K 

9  06 aqr26 

8728 

Th. 

531 

H 

6  06 

J 

1232 

11 

9f 

9f 

3  58 

J 

9  48 

PSC  27 

88  29 

Fr. 

5  32 

II 

6  07 

J 

12  35 

11 

10 

lOf 

4  24 

I 

10  30 

psc28 

89  30 

Sa. 

5  30 

H 

6  08 

J 

12  38 

11 

101 

10f 

4150 

II 

11  13 

ari‘29 

908!  F 

5  28 

H 

6  09 

J 

12  41 

1211 1^ 

HI 

sets 

- 

11157 

ARI 

0 
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MARCH  hath  31  days. 


[1957 


The  wind  is-  north-northeast,  A  whisper,  then  a  roar 

A  bane  to  man  and  beast.  The  rages  at  the  door. 

And  tries  the  shuttered  blind 
For  what  it  means  to  find  .  . 

We’ll  say  a  prayer,  my  dear. 

For  men  alone  who  hear 
That  sound,  and  no  one  near. 


Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Fanner’s  Calendar. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


28 

29 

30 

31 


Fr. 

Sa. 

F 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th'. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

F 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

F 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

F 

M. 


St.  DaVld  1935  Neb.  [stl  Dusty 

sr  on  Skunks  now  HoL  ( 9.6  j 
VLEq.  emerging  Tex.  ( —  unu* 

©uin.  g>.  Tides  j 

USS  Cyclops 

1-1  mystery  1918  _ 

Strove  Mardi  HoL  Ala.  f 9.7  n 
Tuesday  Gras  Ariz.  Fla.  19.3  rwti.it, 

{S3  that 

Beware  of  1  T  (T  f9-8 

Old  Colind  00  'l 


'19.6  gusty. 
Tides  {»;<} 


Cal.  Tlde8{8'.8  is 


World  Prayer  Day  Tides  plain. 

<T5SS  andim36  {1:1  Seasonable 
IL.  5?  ^Lat.^61'  {s'} 


to  run  now 


St.  fireg.  £  §<£  Tides  {^r  miserable 


Jas.  Jordan  held  his 
breath  8 :3  3-5  min.  1956 

Sd“l933  (tpert  [lois  tfosr,  SHOW 
The  Full  /r on  HoL  (11.4 

“Worm”  Moon  vLEq.  Tenn.  (11.3 

6  21  (L  [17th  £#©]  {[11  ram 

2nft  j§.3L.  Piritri1’  Boston  {u.4  to- 

6  W  [th  &"■]  [S3  gether. 

St.  JOS.  RU^Ostip.]  j&J  Fair! 
Spring  ^.M.  Ot™0'0  (“l?  Stays 

rides  QGr.  Hel. 
low  + 

Oysters  are 
spawning  now 


26  Tu. 

27  W. 


Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

F 


Uai  wea~ 


|  and 


low  &T  6h<L{  about 


{ag  thirty,  storms 
AnR.A.  aboflTsI  Tides}®;?  are 

3rh^.5L.  rrTgos”16  [?:89 dirty. 
Lady  Day  asss*  SK:  First 


I^Stat.  “  Polygamy 


Annun-  HoL  /8.6 
elation  McL  \8.0 
sr  in  Nine  Men’ 8 

d-Apo.  Misery  1676  Tlctes<8.2 


Tides  {}};{} 


signs 

of 


XJ.  S.  Senate  1st  . 
opened  its  doors 
Ten  Midwest  tornadoes  (8.9 
on  this  day  1920  18.9  spring 

sr  on  x.  O  Wesley  f9.1 

CEq.  Vln66  D.  1788  \9.2 
“Seward’s  Folly”  cost 
7  million — '1867  *■'«' 

J,tiiS.  Hmt39C  !g;|  anything 


don’t 


Tides! mean 


It  seems  to  me  that  the 
business  of  growing  things 
has  become  the  world’s  most 
confused  and  contradictory 
field  of  endeavour.  Take  kill¬ 
ing  bugs.  There  are  a  great 
many  ways  to  kill  bugs,  and 
all  of  them  have  their  advo¬ 
cates.  But  the  bugs  are  doing 
fine  for  themselves.  And  so  it 
goes  for  killing  weeds.  Mulch 
’em  under,  hoe  ’em  under, 
burn  ’em  out,  grow  ’em  out. 
Everyone  has  his  pet  theory. 
But  —  you  know  weeds. 

We  would  just  say  here  — 
and  this  goes  for  sprays  and 
dusts,  fertilizing,  harrowing, 
ploughing,  et  al.  —  that  where¬ 
as  sensible  theories  for  agri¬ 
culture  have  been  evolved, 
there  is  much  of  the  absurd 
that  trips  along  with  them. 
Too  often  a  principle  is  cre¬ 
ated  from  a  theory  that  is 
created  to  create  a  principle. 

As  safe  middle-of-the- 
roaders,  we  believe,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  it  is  just  common 
sense  that  humus  alone  can¬ 
not  do  all  the  work  on  a  few 
thousand  acres  of  potatoes ; 
that  a  fertilizer  containing 
nitrate,  phosphoric  acid,  pot¬ 
ash  (rather  than  nitrate 
alone),  plus  “trace"  elements, 
plus  the  use  of  crop  rotation 
and  a  return  of  legumes  to 
the  soil  constitute  good  prac- 
tices. 

We  listen  with  a  favorable 
ear  to  the  creation  of  commer¬ 
cial  soil  that  has  humus  and 
all  the  elements.  We  hope  for 
a  program  of  fertilizing  and 
applications  of  poisons  that 
will  work  each  to  the  same 
end  —  a  natural  balance  of 
destroying  and  growing. 
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1957] 


APRIL,  Fourth  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 


• 

Days. 

0 

/ 

Days. 

0 

/ 

Days. 

o  / 

Days. 

0 

r 

Days. 

0 

/ 

.2 

1 

4n.37 

7 

6 

55 

13 

9  07 

19 

11 

15 

25 

13 

15 

1 

2 

5 

01 

8 

7 

17 

14 

9  29 

20 

11 

35 

26 

13 

35 

O 

3 

5 

24 

9 

7 

39 

15 

9  51 

21 

11 

56 

27 

13 

54 

Q 

4 

5 

46 

10 

8 

02 

16 

10  12 

22 

12 

16 

28 

14 

13 

Vj  1 

5 

6 

09 

11 

8 

24 

17 

10  33 

23 

12 

36 

29 

14 

32 

0  | 

6 

6 

32 

12 

8 

46 

18 

10  54 

24 

12 

56 

,  30 

14 

50 

D  First  Quarter,  7th  day,  3  h.  32  m.,  evening,  E. 

O  Full  Moon,  14th  day,  7  h.  09  m.,  morning,  W. 

([  Last  Quarter,  21st  day,  6  h.  00  m.,  evening,  W. 

•  New  Moon,  29th  day,  6  h.  54  m.,  evening,  W. 

KEY  LETTERS  REFER  TO  CORRECTIONS  TABLE,  PAGES  101-4,  FOR  ALL  POINTS  OUTSIDE  NEW  ENGLAND 


Day  of 
Year 

Day  of 
Month 

Day  of 
the 
Week 

© 
Rises 
h.  m 

£ 

© 
Sets, 
h.  m 

K*5 

<u 

'A 

Length 

of 

Days, 
h.  m. 

§  v 

m. 

Full  sea, 

Boston. 
Morn  1  Ever 

h.  1  h. 

D 

1  Sets, 
h.  m. 

>> 

A 

3) 

Place, 
h.  m. 

D’s 

Place 

» 

c  & 
0  t[ 

3< 

91 

1 

M. 

5  27 

H 

6  10 

j 

12  44 

-121111 

1  — 

7146 

L 

112143 

|  ARI 

1 

92 

2 

Tu. 

5  25 

H 

6  12 

j 

12  47 

12  0 

01 

8  48 

M 

1  31 

ITAU 

2 

93 

3 

w. 

5  23 

II 

6  13 

j 

12  50 

12 

Of 

i* 

9  49 

M 

2  22  tau 

3 

94 

4 

Th. 

5  21 

H 

6  14 

j 

12  52 

13 

1* 

i! 

10  49 

N 

3  14 

g’m 

4 

95 

5 

Fr. 

5  20 

H 

6  15 

j 

12  55 

13  2* 

2f 

11145 

N 

4  09 

g’m 

5 

96 

6 

Sa. 

5  18 

H 

6  16 

j 

12  58 

13 

3 

31 

— 

- 

5  05 

CNC 

7 

97 

7:F 

5  16 

H 

6  17 

K 

13  01 

14 

4 

41 

12.135 

N 

6  01 

CNC 

8 

98 

8  M. 

5  15 

G 

6  18 

K 

13  04 

14  5 

51 

1  21 

M 

6  56 

LEO 

9 

99 

9  Tu. 

5  13 

G 

6  19 

K 

13  07 

14  6 

(U 

u4 

2  01 

L 

7  51  LEO,  10) 

100 

lOjW. 

5  11 

G 

6  21 

K 

13  09 

14  7 

7| 

2  38 

K 

8  44 

VIR  1  1 

IOI 

11  Th. 

5  10 

G 

6  22 

Iv 

13  12 

15 

8 

81 

3  12 

j 

9  37 

VI R  12! 

102 

12  Fr. 

5  08 

G 

6  23 

K 

13  15 

15 

9 

91 

3  45 

1 

10  31 

LIB 

13 

103 

13  Sa. 

5  06 

G 

6  24 

K 

13  18 

15 

10 

10* 

4119 

H 

11125 

LIB  14 

104 

14  F 

5  05 

G 

6  25 

K 

13  20 

15 

lOf 

11* 

rises 

— 

— 

-  ! 

105 

15 

M. 

5  03 

G 

6  26 

K 

13  23 

16 

Ilf 

8107 

M 

12119 

sco  15 

106 

16 

Tu. 

5  02 

G 

6  27 

K1 

13  26 

16 

0 

01 

9  13 

N 

1  14 

sco.  16 

107 

17 

W. 

5  00 

G 

6  28 

Iv 

13  29 

16 

Of 

11 

10  12 

N 

2  08 

sgr!  17 

108 

18 

Th. 

4  58 

G 

6  30 

K 

13  31 

16 

If 

21 

11  04 

N 

3  02  sgr  18 

109 

19 

Fr. 

4  57 

G 

631 

K 

13  34 

17 

21 

3 

11149 

N 

3  55 

sgr  19 

1 10 

20 

Sa. 

4  55 

F 

6  32 

L1 

13  37 

17 

3f 

3f 

— 

- 

4  45  cap  20 

1 1 1 

21 

F 

4  54 

F 

6  33 

l) 

13  39 

17 

4 

4f 

12128 

M 

5  33!  cap  21 

1 12 

22 

M. 

4  52 

F 

6  34 

l  13  42 

17 

5 

5f 

1  02 

L 

6  18,aqr22 

”3 

23 

Tu. 

451 

F 

6  35 

L1 

13  45 

17 

6 

Of 

1  32 

K 

7  02  aqr|23i 

114 

24 

W. 

4  49 

F 

6  36 

L1 

13  47 

18 

7 

71 

2  00 

K 

7  44 

PSC 

24 

1 15 

25 

Th. 

4  48 

F 

6  37 

L1 

13  50 

18 

7f 

81 

2  26 

J 

8  26  psc25 

1 16 

26 

Fr. 

4  46 

F 

6  39 

l  13  52 

18 

8f 

9 

2  53 

I 

9  09  psc  26 

117 

27 

Sa. 

4  45 

F 

6  40 

l1  13  55 

18 

91 

9f 

3  20 

H 

9  52  aei27 

1 18 

28 

F 

4  43 

F 

6  41 

L  13  58 

18 

10 

10* 

3149 

G 

10  38  ari28 

119 

29,M. 

4  42 

F 

6  42 

l'  14  00 

18 

lOf 

11 

sets 

— 

11126 

TAU 

29 

i2o  30|Tu.  4  41 

F 

6  43 

l  14  03 

19 

ml 

7141 

M 

12116 

TAU 

1 

The  meadow-grasses  suddenly  greened  and  shone, 
Crowding  even  the  insensate  stone. 

And  something  like  had  touched  the  Held  within: 
The  man  had  changed  from  what  the  man  had  been: 

Even  the  grey  stone  in  the  breast  ringed  round 
With  meadow-flowers  altering  what  they  found. 


APRIL  hath  30  days.  [1957 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r~ 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


M. 

Tu 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

F 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

F 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

F 


22  M. 

23  Tu. 

24  W. 

25  Th. 

26  Fr. 

27  Sa. 

28  F 

29  M. 
30, Tu. 


Aspects,  Holidays.  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  Etc. 


Cain  born  4003  r  y  rr  <  9.4  r. 

Abel  slain  B.C.  O  $  XL  j —  r  oggy 
Frog’s  eggs  seen  now  xidpBflO.O  7 
are  timetabled  below  (  w  along 

X  in  Corn  Two  Dollars  1 10.1 
V  Peri.  bu.  1817  *  9.3  COOSl, 

6Sd  eiaeMDlck  {10d  inland 

^runs  Jess  Willard  def.  (10.2  17/ 

si-bigh  Jack  Johnson  1915  1  9.0  yOU  it 
Peter  Martyr  Tides/10-0  t 

assass.  1252  liaes\8.8  roasi. 

5th  in  Jesus  ctuc.  )9.9 
S’.  Lent  30  A. D.  3P.M.  (8.6 
Snowed  Naples,  j  A  rr  ) 9.8  rr  1  „ 
Maine  and  Italy  19560  W  vi.  18.0“  <-7®  * 
LaSalle  named  Miss.  R.  (  9.9 

Valley  "Louisiana"  1682  i  9.4 
/bStat.  Va.  settled  (10.1 
Gin  R.A.  by  Eng.  1610  1  9.9  V'lke 

€in  rr  on  McArthur  (10.4 
Peri.  XL  E([.  relieved  1951  110.6  cJ 
1  'll  rr  Salk  vaccine  Hoi.  ( 10.7  t 
6  U  d  app’d  1955  N.C.  {ll.O  peCtSIX 
wGr.  Hel.  [14  /ttt/rl  Hoi.  Mo. 

VLat.  N. 


a  sur - 


LthdWd]  Okla.t'va  mce 


p.S.  6?Osup.T|JnLu11 


Inc.  Tax 
due 

First  Day  Quake 
Passover  R  I.  1949 


Moon 


£  Gr.  El. 


Tides 

11.5 


{ 


1 10.8 


days 

at 


.10.4 


sunrise. 


States 

Tides 


(9.6 

8.5 


Ho1-  n\10sietc. 

etc ., 

I9-1 
1 8.2 

18.7 
18.1 
1 8.5 
18.2 


{1:1  wrong 
(8.6 
1  9.1 


Sardines  N.H.  set-  /  "U  sr  fll.2  a  r)r«7 
running  tied  1623  6  *7  CL  \io.o  ^  PTU 
Maundy  Thursday  ✓rruns  (10.8 
The  Last  Supper  *Llow  i 

®oafc  jfrt. 

North  Pacific  closed 
for  nuclear  tests  1956 

IHastrrSau  <?^?0  Texas 
Order  of  Gar.  Fast  Hoi.  ( )h  la. 

fd.  1344  Day.  N.H.  Neb.,  N.C. 
Tanana  R.  rr  in  n  ^  G 

ice  out  1A.M.  <bApo.  tj  -  W 

Lh4lodp£en0tl  {H  Nothing 

St.  Mart  $futaR.A. 

Pirate  Whidah  Mem.  Day 
wrecked  1718  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Miss. 

?4“P1'  {I.!  here  except 

l0t  S.  d.  1£.  sum  begins  {aia  last  big 

©Annular  Balt. -Wash.  (  9.1  nf 

Eclipse  quake  1852  110.1  8710 W  oj 

6  9  d  69  d  TiHia4  the  year. 


Daylight  saving.  Clocks  set  ahead  one  hr. — 28th. 


Farmer's  Calendar. 


I  never  knew  that  my 
neighbour  Bill  ploughed  so 
pretty  a  furrow  till  he  showed 
me  an  airplane  picture  of  his 
place.  It  took  me  some  time  to 
figure  out  that  it  was  his 
place  with  all  those  lovely 
lines  and  curves  and  twirls 
and  walls  so  straight,  and  the 
barns  looking  all  four  square 
with  pretty  shadows  running 
away  from  them.  It  didn't 
show  the  sag  in  his  barn  roof 
and  a  lot  of  other  things  like 
tli e  broken  back  steps  and  the 
dead  limbs  on  his  apple  trees. 
But  after  I  studied  it  some,  I 
could  see  that  for  ail  it 
looked  so  nice  and  different,  j 
it  was  Bill’s  place. 

When  Bill  had  gone.  X  said 
to  Ma  that  if  an  airplane  pic¬ 
ture  can  do  that  to  his  place, 

I  guess  it  can  certainly  do  it 
to  ours.  So  we  had  the  pic- 
lure  taken,  though  we  didn't 
let  on  to  Bill.  I  don't  know 
that  X  ever  did  get  hit  so 
hard  as  when  I  looked  at  that 
picture.  From  the  air  my 
place  couldn't  hold  a  candle 
to  Bill's.  My  furrows  were 
all  wavery  and  too  deep  or 
too  shallow  and  didn’t  follow 
the  contour  lines  like  Bill’s 
did  (he  had  kept  talking 
about  that  in  his  picture). 
My  orchard  wasn’t  my  or¬ 
chard  at  all  but  something 
laid  out  all  askew,  and  the 
Stone  walls  looked  like  fl at 
pancakes,  and  I  could  see  the 
brush  all  along  them. 

It  appears  to  me  that  until 
I  can  get  tilings  straightened 
out  here  and  fresh  pictures 
takpn,  Ma  and  I  just  won’t 
sav  anything  about  this  pic¬ 
ture.  We’ll  just  save  it  to 
work  from. 
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1957]  MAY,  Fifth  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 


Days. 

0 

/ 

Days. 

o  / 

Days. 

o  / 

Days. 

o  / 

Days. 

0 

/ 

1 

15k. 08 

7 

16  52 

13 

18  26 

19 

19  49 

25 

20 

59 

2 

15 

26 

8 

17  08 

14 

18  41 

20 

20  01 

26 

21 

10 

3 

15 

44 

9 

17  25 

16 

18  55 

21 

20  13 

27 

21 

20 

4 

16 

01 

10 

17  40 

16 

19  09 

22 

20  25 

28 

21 

30 

5 

16 

19 

11 

17  56 

17 

19  22 

23 

20  37 

29 

21 

39 

6 

16 

36 

12 

18  11 

18 

19  36 

24 

20  48 

30 

21 

48 

7)  First  Quarter,  6th  day,  9  h.  29  m.,  evening,  W. 
O  Full  Moon,  13th  day,  5  h.  34  m.,  evening,  E. 

<£  Last  Quarter,  21st  day,  12  h,  03  m.,  evening,  W. 
•  New  Moon,  29th  day,  6  h.  39  m.,  morning,  E. 
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MAY  hath  31  days. 
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How  many  springs 
Are  a  fair  lot 
For  any  man? 

(Say  he  has  had  seventy. 
For  his  share), 

And  A' ay  arrives. 

And  a  bird  sings - 

And  there's  a  change  of  air! 


There  is  dancing  in  his  mind, 
Outrageously,  and  he 
Is  generous,  and  kind  .  .  . 
Look!  ...  He  is  praying, 
With  seventy  springs 
Behind  his  saying: 

Lovely!  I  thank  thee,  Lord, 
For  this. 


Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 
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Our  own  old  farmhouse  is 
set  high  upon  a  hill  with  a 
view  over  valley  and  river, 
straight  to  the  great  blue 
mountain.  It  is  ours  every 
day  of  our  lives,  a  threshold 
to  the  sky,  one  with  shadows  . 
and  storm  and  clouds.  I  am  I 
glad  that  we  can  always  look  , 
to  it,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  j 
I  should  not  be  just  as  glad  I 
if  we  could  not. 

This  has  been  a  thought  I 
have  pondered  ever  since  we 
visited  for  a  few  days  with  a 
good  friend.  She  had  built 
her  house  to  suit  her  needs 
and  placed  it  where  she , 
would. 

The  house  is  in  a  corner  of 
her  land  that  places  it  be¬ 
tween  the  houses  and  the 
friendly  picket  fences  of  two 
neighbors.  Her  front  door  aud 
garden  and  its  picket  fence 
are  met  by  the  meadow  and 
elm  trees  with  a  paftern  of 
.oaves  against  patches  of  sky. 
That  is  her  view.  Had  sue 
chosen  she  might  have  built 
beyond  the  elms  or  under 
them  and  looked  forever  over 
blue  mountains  and  the  sea. 

I  asked  her  why  she  had 
not  done  so.  “I  very  nearly 
did,”  she  replied.  “I  had 
planned  my  house  beneath 
the  elms.  But  then  I  found 
myself  always,  as  I  wa’ked  to 
the  spot  through  the  meadow 
with  a  feeling  of  wonderful 
expectation,  as  if  I  were  sure 
to  find  something  I  had  never 
seen  before.  And  so  I  built 
my  house  here.  I  didn’t  want 
to  spoil  the  view.  And  I 
haven’t — since  I  must  walk  to 
find  it.” 


New  Port.  R.I.  1880  i  ».( 
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JUNE,  Sixth  Month. 
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D  First  Quarter,  5th  day,  2  h.  10  m.,  morning,  W. 

O  Full  Moon,  12th  day,  5  h.  2  m.,  morning,  W. 
d  Last  Quarter,  20th  day,  5  h.  22  m.,  morning,  E. 

•  New  Moon,  27th  day,  3  h.  53  m.,  evening,  W. 
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The  thing  I  mean  is  what  Not  difficult,  and  not 

The  morning  bird  A  puzzling  word: 

Has  meant,  day  after  day:  It  has  one  thing  to  say. 

One  syllable,  like  “Joy”  .  .  , 

Ask  any  bird. 

Or  any  whistling  boy. 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 
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The  auctioneer  and  the 
crowd  have  gone.  The  old 
hotel  is  sold.  I  am  alone  with 
it  now  in  the  shadows  of  the 
wisteria.  The  blossoms  wag 
placidly  in  the  June  breeze 
just  as  they  have  for  three 
generations  of  rocking  chair 
brigades.  Those  dear,  com¬ 
fortable,  middle-aged  folks 
drowsing  and  chatting  and 
knitting.  How  amiably,  how 
sweetly  they  rocked  away  the 
afternoons  here. 

But  gone  now,  gone.  Gone 
with  tiie  mansard  roof  and 
the  iron  deer,  the  porte- 
cochere  and  the  watering 
troughs.  Gone  with  the  livery 
stables  and  the  horse-drawn 
hotel  bus  and  patient  old  Ned 
and  Ben  and  their  attendant 
sparrows.  Gone  with  the 
clacking  of  croquet  balls. 
Gone  with  ttie  creak  of  stays 
and  the  sigh  of  silks  and  the 
rustle  of  linens.  Gone,  gone, 
but  not  so  long  as  this  ancient 
photograph  remains.  I  have  it 
somewhere. 

A  young  man  in  a  striped 
blazer  stands  with  straw  hat 
pressed  gallantly  to  his  heart 
as  he  gazes  a’t  a  dark-eyed 
beauty  stylish  in  ample  white 
blouse,  a  dark  liberty  hell 
skirt,  and  a  most  tantalizing 
crisp  white  bow  at  her 
slender  waist.  Her  hands 
clasp  behind  her  a  croquet 
mallet  and  her  glance  is  not 
unresponsive  to  the  young 
man’s.  Uncle  George,  whose 
rocker  by  the  steps  is  next 
this  tableau,  gazes  enraptured 
while  the  rocking  chair  bri¬ 
gade  cranes  eagerly. 

God  bless  you.  old  brigade. 

In  your  Valhalla  of  eternal 
porches,  long  may  you  crane 
and  rock. 

June's  hottest  days  will  be  February's  coldest. 

1957]  JULY,  Seventh  Month. 
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JULY  hath  31  days. 


[1957 


The  multiple  grass,  the  intimate  and  gay. 

Eager,  and  faithful,  always  pressing  near, 

Would  seem  to  have  some  w  ^rd  for  us  to  hear. 
Lovers  like  us,  it  may  be,  on  some  day, 

Will  lean  their  heads  to  listen,  close  to  ground. 
Where  green  immoderate  speech  has  somehow  found 
A  word  so  thrilling  they  will  stay  for  this, 

Each  turned  away  from  where  the  other  is. 

Each  lost  to  each,  and  even  forget  to  kiss. 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 
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to  drink”  —  Sarah  Good  1692  19.1  aun- 

St.  Margaret  Tides'^  dred  and 
6tl}Sa.p.  ^0^1877  {li  twenty 
Magdalene  □TO  Tides  j  j  J  nine. 
dS  6Q4  ™e8{io!o  Have 

S.S.  Eastland  upset  Hoi.  {  8.8 
Chicago  R.  1915-1812  d.  Utah  l 
Dog  Days  Ponies  penned 
begin  anQ  Assateague,  Va. 

England  took  Gibraltar  i  9  8  .....  , 

1704 — won’t  give  it  back  1 11.4  care,  ey 

<0«[th  d  peri.  6J(L}\  JpI  clones 
6th S. a.  <2E.  ^5d  {x—  are  here 

Earth  Satellite  (11.7  an(j 
(11.5 
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O  V  tL  Plan  Ann.  1955 
(Lil  6  §©  6X<t S  APR 
World  War  I  began  1914  j  |Ji  there. 


I  think  brevity  can  be  a 
very  tiresome  and  dangerous 
thing.  In  fact  I  think  brevity 
in  word  or  deed  anywhere  or 
anyhow  has  become  vastly 
overrated.  I  really  prefer  the 
maunderings  of  a  tiresome 
bore  to  the  crude  brusqueness 
that  I  meet  everywhere — on 
office  walls,  along  our  high¬ 
ways.  in  hospital  corridors, 
etc.  “Stop!  Go!  Silence! 
Think !”  I  much  prefer  the 
gracious  turn  the  French  can 
give  to  such  signs.  If  they 
have  to  be  brief,  which  their 
splendid  language  seldom  al¬ 
lows  them  to  be,  they  usually 
have  the  courtesy  to  add  “if 
you  please.” 

Now  I  think  brevity  when 
carried  to  American  extremes 
can  not  only  be  rude  but 
downright  dangerous  to  the 
minds  of  our  youth,  not  to 
mention  the  minds  of  their 
papas  and  mamas,  though  I 
am  not  much  interested  in 
them.  If  many  more  genera¬ 
tions  of  Gertrudes  and  .Tohn- 
nies  continue  to  be  addressed 
or  answered  by  their  parents 
in  a  series  of  monosyllabic 
grunts,  that’s  all  that  Johnny 
and  Gertrude  are  going  to 
have.  Just  grunts. 

These  unpleasant  noises  are 
seldom  heard  abroad.  From 
bored  Englishmen  on  bank 
holidays — granted,  or  by  any 
number  of  Germans  when 
gathered  together,  of  course. 
Otherwise,  seldom.  And  I 
don’t  like  to  hear  these  noises 
here.  Because  the  worst  of  it 
is  they  are  thought  noises. 
Must  we  truncate  all  the 
sweet  nuances  of  thought, 
the  alliterations,  the  connota¬ 
tions?  Get  me  a  Kentucky 
Colonel.  Quick ! _ 


28 


1957]  AUGUST,  Eighth  Month. 
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d  Last  Quarter,  18th  day,  11  h.  10  m.,  morning,  W. 
•  New  Moon,  25th  day,  6  h.  32  m.,  morning,  E. 

D  First  Quarter,  31st  day,  11  h.  34  m.,  evening,  W. 
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AUGUST  hath  31  days. 


[1957 


The  broken  sky  showed  just  enough  of  blue 
To  be  a  scrap  of  singing,  overhead, 

Not  loud,  and  not  for  long — phrase  or  two: 

But  something  sung,  where  most  is  merely  said. 

One  man  who  saw  it  thought  it  was  deed 
Done  in  the  sky,  and  for  a  personal  need. 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 

High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 

Farmer’s  Calendar. 
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Hay  fever  Victory  Day 
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Cool 
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10.tlja.JP.  [U  TvU. 

Floods  of  Conn.  1955  _  [8.3  Qnl0 

make  State’s  "Blackest  Day”  Gate 

sr  runs  The  Gauntlet 
vL  high  abol.  1854 
Columbus  sailed  TifipsJ  8  6 
for  America  1492  8 1 10.1 

/o  If  1st  U.S.  Steamboat  (  9  0  i 

6x  M-  (Fitch)  1787  110.6  a'lU 

Tides  ( 

imesjn  i 


(9.5 

Tides 


with 

hail 


(Fitch)  1787 

6  EO  3  SC 
St.  Bartholomew 
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Tides  | 
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111. 8 

Tides | 
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frost 
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tail. 
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6X<L  69d 

Riley’s  Brig  "Commerce''  111.5 
wrecked  African  Coast  1815  111.5  WLlL 
John  Baptist  imsr  Cal.  111.1  rnr„. 
beheaded  O  Wft  Elec.  111.2  cairV 

St.  Fiacrius  Gale  Ho1- 


□hO 


1949  La. 


Tides {JO;! 


mu- 


Tides  {JJ  brellas 


The  farmer  who  doesn't 
know  what  lies  over  the  line 
in  the  next  county  very  often 
doesn't  know  what  lies  in  his 
own.  There  surely  are  offered 
today  all  kinds  of  chances 
to  get  around  and  see  things. 
Indeed  a  farmer  with  an  in¬ 
quiring  mind  attends  not  only 
in  summer  and  fall,  but 
throughout  the  year,  demon¬ 
strations  of  machinery,  plant¬ 
ing,  growing,  or  whatnot. 
The  best  of  it  is  the  variety 
of  free,  interested  govern¬ 
ment  or  state  or  count.v 
agencies  that  can  serve  him — 
often  come  right  down  to  his 
door  to  do  it.  Farm  education 
is  certainly  more  than  an 
annual  excursion  to  the 
county  fair.  But  that’s  no  ex¬ 
cuse  not  to  go  to  all  tli e  fairs 
you  can.  You  and  Ma,  of 
course. 

Then,  too,  there  is  that 
mighty  needed  service — and 
a  lot  of  it  free,  say  what  you 
will— from  the  fellows  who 
are  selling  to  you.  We  not 
only  respect  these  friends 
for  their  ability  and  the 
products  they  sell  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  often 
friends  when  we  are  in  need. 

We  saw  just  how  that 
worked  a  little  while  ago 
when  our  liqui-duster  broke 
down  in  the  midst  of  an  all- 
important  orchard  period.  The 
machine  had  to  run  and  the 
fellow  who  had  sold  it  to  us 
came  right  off.  \Tou  don't  fix 
this  kind  of  machine  with 
hailing  wire,  and  the  part 
that  was  needed  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  state.  He 
got  it,  put  it  on.  stayed  while 
we  made  the  application  in 
time.  Business  with  a  heart,  I 

call  it.  _ 
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ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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O  Full  Moon,  8th  day,  11  h.  55  m.,  evening,  W. 

C  Last  Quarter,  16th  day,  11  h.  2  m.,  evening,  E. 
•  New  Moon,  23rd  day,  2  h.  18  m.,  evening,  W. 
First  Quarter,  30th  day,  12  h.  49  m.,  evening,  E. 
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SEPTEMBER  hath  30  days. 


[1957 


He  asked  himself  how  blue  this  blue  must  be 
Before  a  blue  contagion  took  the  shore. 

And  golden  sands  became  another  sea; 

How  long,  as  well,  a  man  must  gaze  and  gaze 
At  the  blue  air  around  him,  everywhere, 
Before  it  enter,  by  mysterious  ways. 

The  mind,  the  heart,  ana  all  be  heavenly  blue. 
And  round  and  whole  and  happy  as  this  air — 
And  suddenly,  then  and  there,  he  knew. 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 
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high  Week  Okla.  UQes  \9.5 
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Day  1862 

w  Stat.  Panic 

2  in  R.A.  oi  1873  _ 

Artificial  rain  Tides/  8.9 

byexpl.  1891  ude8llO:Q  Out  HO 

f  <r  “Oh  solitude  where  (  9.4  7 
O  are  thy  charm?”  1676  » 10.6  nUT” 

St.  Matt.  6c?0  {110  ricane 

Uti)a.&.  6$<L  1  above 

Fan  2^nl.M.Oteera^  [Hi  Myrtle’s 

62[([  dperi]ill  tourist 


GrEl 
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6^a 

Jewish 
New  Year 

A.imee 

McPherson  d.  1944 

[ 29th (T low68]  !ioi 
16th  3.  P.  ?o^eTpieance8s  Ut 


9  peri.  ]-9  traps. 
11(7  Watch  out 
Jack 


Tides {l?;7 


Frost 
is 


Babe  Ruth  hit  60th 
home  run-1927 


Tides 


8.8 

9.6 


about. 


Both  Falfand  Winter  begin  at  the  new  moon 
this  year; _ _ _ _ 


I  am  constantly  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  from  my 
earliest  youth  these  home 
lands  of  mine  have  known 
my  tenantry.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  grove  of  fine  old 
beeches  that  has  a  number 
of  simple  tales  to  tell,  at 
once  nostalgic  and  embar¬ 
rassing.  But  as  I  point  out 
to  my  wife,  mine  are  not  the 
only  moonstruck  initials  cou- 
pied  with  their  opposites  in, 
of  course,  the  conventional 
heart.  I  believe  my  brother’s 
and  the  hired  man's  are  also 
there. 

There  remain  about  each 
trunk  of  the  two  great  crab- 
apple  trees  before  our  front 
door  curious  encirclements, 
about  head  high,  apparently 
of  considerable  age.  And  that 
is  true.  They  were  made  over 
half  a  century  ago  by  the 
ropes  of  an  old-fashioned  net 
hammock.  As  a  very  young  lad 
I  enioyed  being  lifted  into  this 
contrivance,  where  I  would 
then  proceed  to  ingeniously 
wind  myself  up.  Well  do  I 
remember  one  dreadful  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  hammock 
suddenly  disgorged  me.  I 
am  told  that  the  agony  in 
my  lacerated  hands  and  knees 
brought  forth  the  only  mature 
remark  of  m.y  childhood: — 
"My  God,  mother,  why  was  I 
ever  homed  !” 

I  can  still  find  a  very 
mossy  stump  that  had  once 
supported  a  favorite  hemlock 
of  father’s.  It  then  grew 
most  ornamentally  in  the 
corner  of  our  lawn.  My 
brother  and  I  contrived  to 
cut  it  down.  Father's  swift 
and  terrible  retribution  on 
our  posteriors  is  still  an 
aching  memory. _ 
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OCTOBER,  Tenth  Month. 


astronomical  calculations. 
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O  Full  Moon,  8th  clay,  4  h.  42  m.,  evening,  E. 

€  Last  Quarter,  16th  day,  8  h.  44  m.,  morning,  W. 

•  New  Moon,  22nd  day,  11  h.  43  m.,  evening,  E. 

3>  First  Quarter,  30th  day,  5  h.  48  m.,  morning,  W. 
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OCTOBER  hath  31  days. 


[1957 


Just  here,  the  ground  is  darkened  as  with  blood. 
And  that  is  a  strange  thing;  no  violent  men 
Have  savaged,  here. 

There  is  a  quiet  place,  where  solitude, 

Peering  through  leaves,  had  noted,  now  and  then. 
Some  thoughtful  man  pass  near  .  .  . 

But  summer,  now,  is  gone — is  nowhere  found — 
And  there  are  stains,  here,  darkening  the  ground. 


Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer’g  Calendar. 


1  Tu. 
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3  Th. 
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/  9.2 

\10.1 
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all 
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,  x  9/  Dismal  Swamp  ( 8.8  . 

6  5  4  Canal  op.  1899  i  9.9  Vear 
Schr.  Wolston  became  Tides  hut 

9156  Ml.  derelict  1891  uae9>  9.7  olu 
^  ^  2jr  Cardiff  Giant  / 8 


better 


_  /! 

hoax  1869  \9.7 

Ladies’  Golf  1  8.9  y.nvp 
^.jamp.  Tourn.  1894  (9.7  nave 
et  I  nlfp’c  Little  Simchath  (9.3 
M,  LUK.B  b  summer  Torah  (9.9  Vour 
Bones  of  our  Pilgrims  )  9.8  anriru,]v 
washed  to  sea  1785  (10.3  flannels 

18th  a.  27.  <Le“  .  69  4  {lo.6  near. 

sr  in  Our  day  begins  /l  1.1  C/u,,, 
(Lperl.  at  midnight  1884  \10.9 

62/<L  6i&  6m  {  \\  o  at  home. 

eclipse tal  TG’pV  6  40^  6  m 
mornhfg r  8  Me 
69 W  6WO  6h&  {I?  l  start 
6  9&  4004  Bbcgan  I  ill  V°ur 

eAii,.  ia  D.S.T.  ends  9.8 
liUttja.jfJ.  most  places  10.6 


wor- 

&jude  the  King  \  %%  ries,  here 


Simon  Christ  (27th)  ]  9.2 


Tides 


(8.8 


19.3 


are 


X .  QO  36-day  drought 
9inO  ends  1947 

aAM' (S\st)  ill  snowflur- 

Halloween  N-E''°hl0  Ho  • ' 


qiiflke  1935  Nev.  (8.5 


nes. 


There’s  a  lot  of  work  that 
a  man  has  to  (lo  alone.  Be¬ 
cause  he  knows  it's  a  job  for 
him  alone.  His  conscience 
wouldn't  let  him  call  for  help, 
though  mostly  a  man  needs 
help  for  the  work  of  this 
world.  If  it  is  spiritual  work 
he  may,  just  possibly,  turn 
to  spiritual  tilings  only  and 
not  to  man.  But  a  son  from 
his  father,  a  father  from  his 
son,  a  friend  from  a  friend, 
a  lieutenant  from  his  men 
needs  not  only  spiritual  help 
but  more.  And  in  the  great 
needs  and  loneliness  that  is 
farm  life  this  is  often  true 
for  the  farmer  from  his 
family,  or  from  any  to  whom 
he  may  turn  for  help  and 
advice. 

By  and  large  a  farmer  is  a 
poor  salesman.  He  needs  both 
neighborhood  cooperation  and 
wider  cooperative  help  in 
his  harvesting  and  selling. 

But  there  is,  too,  for  the 
farmer  the  ever-present  need 
for  physical  help — hand  to 
hand  and  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der.  Our  ploughs,  harrows, 
sawrigs,  axes,  tractors  and 
teams,  bulldozers  and  spray 
rigs;  well  we  know  that  two, 
or  more  men,  are  far  safer 
than  one  with  these. 

But  beyond  this  physical 
help  is  the  need  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  It's  pure  joy  to  be  one 
of  a  pair  pulling  a  saw  on  a 
frosty  morning. 
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1957]  NOVEMBER,  Eleventh  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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NOVEMBER  hath  30  days. 


[1957 


This  is  the  inward  month! 
Man  shuts  his  door 
And  turns  his  thought 
To  what  he  holds. 

O!  less  and  more. 


In  his  most  secret  breast. 
That  personal  bin — 
What  longer  harvest, 

Of  what  worth. 

He  has  gathered  In. 


Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 


Farmer’s  Calendar. 
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Fawkes  Flood  Gen.  (9.5  ;  j„ 
Day  crest  1947  El.  day  (8.8  CIOUUS, 
Billion  dollar  "drought  (9.8 
relief"  storm  1952— (6-17)  19.0  sTWWy. 
The  full  ->■  In  total  (10.0  rnJinr) 
"Beaver"  Moon  eclipse  (  g.o-tnaian 
win  A  great  "blazing  (10.2 
VAph.  starre"  1664  (  9.1  Summer 

SghtedlanTieM  Tlde8  (lVs  comes 
22nhS.a.p.  <£["££  {10.3  early 

Veteran's  Animals  are 


Day  hibernating.  ^lde8 110.3 

Confed.  SS  Alabama  bt.  (  9.1 
U.S.  Clipper  Contest  1863  1 10.2 

Trad.  Indian  (  9.1  resi  QJ 


the 


Summer  (10.0 

r  /T  Harvard  Stadium  (9.2  \rn,,om 
66<[  dedicated  1903  (9.8  -V OVeW- 


*  —  her  with 


First  wireless  produced 
newspaper  at  sea  1899  (9.7 

sr  on  “Where  a  whale  can  go  [9.7ja 
vL  Eq.  I  can  follow.”  1820  (9. 7^ 

22tVba.2L  gales 

6U<L  Cperi.  f 10.0  and 

6^<L  6  <$  <L  Tides  {ioi  storms 
it  Tlde3[io:l 

6  5  >2  ISST  Tlde8(io:2  will 
cShd  <Cu>iea  Tides { io.i 

Most  forgotten  Am.  Hoi.  (  —  }tp 

anniversary  1618  Md.  (11-3  UK 

2iVtl)a.^p.  «rkni877  [ io:l  some- 
,  o  /r  37  lb.  Rainbow  trout  (  9.5 
oV  w  taken  Idaho  1947  (10.4 

Colossal  Washington  Statue  {9.2  fofag 


erected  Baltimore  1829  (9-8 

Sea  Cap’n  Stetson  Tides  1  2'S 

k.  by  falling  tree  1820  (  9.3 

ThanKsglving  Day  Tides  {|| 

wGr.  Hel.  Str.  Portland  ( 8.5  mjym 
YLat.  S.  foundered  1898  (8.4  mem 


to 

ve¬ 


il  Andrew 


<Lln 


“If  ice 

follows 


ber. 

in  November  will  bear  a  duck,  nothing 


Apo.  W  Eq. 


(  8.5 
(8.2 


after  but  sleet  and  muck .  ” 


“I  am  lately  of  the  sluggish 
sort  who  likes  nothing  better 
than  a  nap  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  house.  But  here  is  the 
contradiction,  sir.  I  leap  out 
of  bed  to  take  the  morning 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  young 
ram.  The  habit  goes  back  to 
my  youth  when  I  had  to  be 
up  betimes  to  perform  the 
rugged  chores  that  earned  my 
breakfast.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  chores  but  in  the  doing 
of  them  I  heard  the  voices  of 
the  morning,  and  those  I  have 
never  forgotten. 

“The  world  never  speaks  so 
sweetly  as  in  those  charmed 
hours.  Man  and  nature  do 
then  commune  in  pious  fel¬ 
lowship,  though  for  me,  I 
must  confess,  some  part  of 
those  early  hours  belonged  to 
our  imbecile  rooster.  I  needs 
must  listen  to  his  clarion,  for 
he  really  could  talk — at  least 
in  a  way  that  seemed  espe¬ 
cially  for  me.  I  remember  how 
many  a  morning  he  would 
crow,  ‘Martha  Lee  is  not  for 
thee,’  a  fact,  alas,  which  I 
knew  only  too  well.  So  he 
and  I  were  part  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  together. 

“Not  alone  together,  of 
course,  for  I  delighted  to 
hear  the  crows  (late  risers 
like  ail  thieves)  clear  their 
pipes.  Each  spoke  to  me  after 
his  own  fashion.  There  was 
my  old  philosopher.  ‘Slow, 
slow,  slow,’  he  would  say. 
There  was  Blackie,  my  watch¬ 
dog  of  crows,  with  his  ‘Be 
off,  be  off,  be  off.  be  off.’  .  .  . 
And  many  other  voices  in¬ 
deed.  But  now  let  us  good¬ 
night — for  we  would  not  ‘be 
off’  but  be  up  betimes.” 

The  late  Squire  Brown 
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DECEMBER,  Twelfth  Month. 


ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
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DECEMBER  hath  31  days. 


[1957 


This  was  before  he  was  lonely;  This  was  before  the  nails  came. 

This  was  before  he  had  Your  nail,  and  mine. 

Us,  to  make  him  sad; —  And  the  vinegar,  for  wine, 

Then,  was  his  mother,  only.  Our  spear,  and  the  mocking  name. 

Now  is  December,  again  .  .  . 

Best  think  of  him  .  .  .  then! 
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Aspects,  Holidays,  Heights  of 
High  Water,  Weather,  etc. 
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Sitting  tipped  back  in  your 
rocker  just  so  your  spine  is 
easy  and  your  feet  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  oven — that’s  the 
sort  of  position  that  makes 
a  man  think,  I  tell  you.  Why, 

I  wouldn't  even  want  to  guess 
at  all  the  thinking  I’ve  done 
in  that  position.  Naturally 
you’ve  got  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  think.  Here’s  some 
samples  of  the  thinking  I  can 
turn  out. 

Thinking  number  one: — The 
fastest  way  to  get  a  new  roof 
for  the  church  is  to  get  a  new 
preacher  under  the  old  one. 

Thinking  number  two: — Ma 
says  if  we  got  ourselves  a 
smaller  place,  it  would  be  a 
heap  easier  on  her.  I  said  to 
Ma  that  if  she  were  just  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  that  didn’t  make  much 
sense.  It  ain't  the  floors  that 
take  the  sweepin’  time.  The 
corners  in  any  room  are  just 
the  same  size  as  the  corners 
in  any  other  room.  There’s 
where  you've  got  to  dig  out 
the  dust — and  the  sinners — in 
the  corners. 

Thinking  number  three: — 
Sitting  and  thinking  so  hard 
just  naturally  puts  a  man’s 
mind  on  jugs  and  what’s  in 
’em.  Pa  used  to  say,  “  ’Taint 
a  question  of  how  much  a  jug 
holds,  it’s  what’s  left  in  it.” 
And  that  brings  me  to 

Thinking  number  four: — It 
appears  for  the  time  being 
I’m  about  thought  out  and 
sot  out.  Well,  see  you  in  the 
cellar,  folks,  and  a  Merry 
Christmas  to  you. 
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For  sore, 
aching  muscles— 

An  old 
New  England 
Remedy 

Nobody  has  ever  been 
to  duplicate 


Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
native  New  Englander  searched 
for  a  pleasant,  effective  way  to 
relieve  one  of  man’s  most  com¬ 
mon  ailments  —  the  searing 
aches  and  pain  that  overexer¬ 
tion  inflicts  on  muscles. 

He  discovered 
that  a  special  ^ 
blend  of  oils 
and  tinctures 
rubbed  upon  the 
afflicted  areas 
brought  almost 
unbelievable 
relief. 

Soon,  through 
all  New  England- 
then  across  the  country — men, 
women,  and  children  no  longer 
needed  to  fear  the  anguish  that 
unaccustomed  exercise  exacts 


from  legs,  arms,  and  back  mus¬ 
cles.  For  this  New  Englander’s 
special  formula  stood  ready  in 
millions  of  medicine  cabinets 


to  bring  them  blessed  relief. 

Today,  Americans  bound  to 
desk  or  machine  or  shop  all 
week,  get  their  exercise  from 
sports  and  household  chores  on 
weekends  only.  And  muscles, 
after  occasional  weekend  work¬ 
outs,  suffer! 

But  in  this  modern  day,  an  old 
New  England  remedy  is  theirs 
to  rely  upon.  And  its  special 
blend  has  never  been  duplicated 
by  newer  products. 

It  is  the  undisputed  fact  that 
this  time-tested  liniment  has  been 
a  household  stand-by,  bringing  its 
unmatched  relief  to  millions,  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1894. 

This  famous  product  is  called 
Absorbine  Jr.,  and  if  you  would 
like  to  see  what  it  can  do  for 
your  own  muscle  aches,  buy  a 
bottle  today  wherever  drugs 
are  sold.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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THE  COUNTRY  BY  STORM! 

We  bred  our  Moreton  Hybrid  for  North¬ 
eastern  conditions  but  are  getting  reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  its  re¬ 
markable  performance.  Here  is  what  gar¬ 
deners  have  written  us: 

"Practically  100 %  germination  .  . 

"Young  plants  bigger  and  sturdier  than 
other  varieties" 

"Fine  early  crop  and  picks  right  through 
the  season" 

"Fruits  are  large  size,  smooth,  solid,  fine 
color  with  wonderful  quality" 


AVAILABLE 
ONLY  FROM 


HARRIS  SKDS 


Moreton  Hybrid  tomatoes  are  only  one  of  the  many  new  and  better  vegetables 
bred  at  Moreton  Farm  for  home  and  commercial  gardeners. 

If  you  grow  flowers,  you'll  want  to  plant  some  of  HARRIS'  NEW  HYBRID 
PETUNIAS.  They  bloom  earlier,  have  larger  and  more  beautiful  flowers  and 
the  plants  are  compact  and  bloom  continuously. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 


It's  the  "handbook"  of  professional  and  home 
gardeners  throughout  the  country. 


JOSEPH  H.  HARRIS  CO.,  INC.,  90  Morefon  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 


PLANTING  DATES  FOR  FLOWERS  (Also  see  pages  13  &  40) 

On  the  next  page  you  will  find  approximate  planting  dates 
for  vegetables  and  for  crops,  with  a  “moon  column”  adjoining  each 
geographical  division  which  tells  you  what  some  people  consider 
the  best  moon  planting  time.  In  considering  this  “moon  planting 
time”  one  should  remember  it  is  superstition  only  and  has  never 
been  proven  of  value  by  scientific  methods.  The  way  these  moon 
times  are  arrived  at  are :  that  crops  or  flowers  which  win  their  way 
by  results  above  ground  (like  beans  or  pansies)  do  better  when 
planted  in  the  “light”  of  the  moon — which  is  tne  same  thing  as 
saying  during  the  new  or  first  quarter  of  the  moon.  Those  with  root 
crops  do  better  when  planted  during  the  full  or  last  quarter  of  the 
moon.  For  flowers  then  use  the  next  page  taking  the  “Beans” 
head  for  everything  except  those  largely  dependent  on  bulbs — like 
lilies,  tulips,  iris,  etc,  for  which  the  moon  and  other  planting  dates 
would  correspond  with  those  given  for  beets  or  potatoes. 

For  BEST  FISHING,  you  may  also  use  the  same  dates  as  best 
planting  time  for  flowers.  These  days  are  underlined  for  1957  on 
Page  11.  For  CUTTING  BRUSH,  use  times  given  for  root  crops  like 
potatoes  or  beets. 

AVERAGE  DATES  FIRST  AND  LAST  KILLING  FROSTS 

Boston . Apr.  14  —  Oct.  26 

Albany  ....  Apr.  24  —  Oct.  15 
Harrisburg  .  .  .  Apr.  9  —  Oct.  28 

Cincinnati  .  .  .  Apr.  8  —  Oct.  23 

Toledo . Apr.  22  —  Oct.  18 

Chicago  ....  Apr.  16  —  Oct.  19 
Detroit  ....  Apr.  28  —  Oct.  15 
Duluth  ....  May  6  —  Oct.  5 
Bismarck  .  .  .  May  11  —  Sept.  21 
Omaha  ....  Apr.  14  —  Oct.  15 
Portland,  Maine.  Apr.  19  —  Oct.  17 
Hartford  .  .  .  Apr.  20  —  Oct.  13 

Evansville  .  .  Apr.  5  —  Oct.  29 

Cairo  ....  Mar.  31  —  Oct.  29 
Minneapolis  .  .  Apr.  27  —  Oct.  10 
Concord,  N.  H,  .  May  7  — Oct.  3 


Richmond  .  . 
Raleigh  .  .  . 
Macon  .  .  . 
Del  Rio  .  .  . 
Helena  .  .  . 
Santa  Fe .  .  . 
Tucson  .  .  . 

Yuma . 

Portland,  Ore.  , 
San  Francisco 
Parkersburg  .  . 
Oklahoma  City  . 
Denver  .  .  .  . 
Spokane  .  .  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City  . 


Mar.  31  —  Nov.  2 
Mar.  27  —  Nov.  5 
Mar.  14  —  Nov.  14 
Feb.  23  —  Nov.  27 
May  7  —  Sept.  29 
Apr.  25  —  Oct.  19 
Mar.  11  —  Nov.  9 
Jan.  20  —  Dec.  20 
Mar.  15 —  Nov.  21 
Jan.  13  —  Dec.  29 
Apr.  17  —  Oot.  18 
Mar.  30  —  Nov.  3 
May  3  —  Oot.  10 
Apr.  14  — Oot.  13 
Apr.  18  — Oct.  20 


OUTDOOR  PLANTING  TABLE 

Find  the  latitude  of  your  town  or  city.  Interpolate  between  columns  below  to  find  your  planting 
date.  For  example,  if  you  live  in  Grove  City,  Pa.  (Lat.  41°09'35")  this  would  mean  the  latitude 
was  about  halfway  between  Boston-Phila.  So  your  planting  times  would  also  be  halfway  between. 
N.B.  Plant  one  week  later  for  every  500  ft.  elevation  above  sea  level. 

The  "Moon  Most  Favorable”  columns  give  the  superstitious  times  when  the  phase  of  moon 
is‘‘Right"  for  planting  the  crop  indicated  during  1958.  See  also  pages  13  and  39. 
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Celery  (Early) 
(Late) 

May  15-Jun  30 
Jul  15-Aug  15 

Mav  6-13 
Jul  19-26 

Mar  7-30 

Jun  15-Jul  7 

Mar  1 5-22 
Jun  12-20 

Feb  15-28 

Feb  14-21 

Corn,Sweet(E) 

May  P'-Jun  15 

May  29-31 

May  1-15 

May  29-31 

Mar  15-29 

March  31 

(Late) 

Jun  15-30 

Jun  27-30 

May  7-Jun  21 

June  27-30 

Aug  7-30 

Aug  7-9 

Cucumber 

May  7-Jun  20 

Mav  29-31 

Apr  7-May  15 

Apr  29-30 

Mar  7-Apr  15 

Mar  7-9 

Egg  Plant 
Plants 

Jun  1-30 

Jun  1-5 

Apr  7-May  15 

Apr  29-30 

Mar  7-Apr  15 

Mar  7-9 

Endive  (Early) 

May  15-30 

Mav  29-31 

Apr  7-May  15 

Apr  29-30 

Feb  15-Mar  20 

(Late) 

Jun  7-30 

Jun  27-30 

lul  15-Aug  15 

July  26-31 

Aug  15-Sept  7 

Aug  25-31 

Kale  (Early) 

May  15-30 

Mav  29-31 

Mar  15-Apr  7 

Mar  31 

Feb  15-Mar  7 

(Late) 

Jul  1-Aug  7 

July  4-11 

Jul  15-31 

Jul  26-31 

Sept  7-30 

Sept  23 

Leek  Plants 

May  15-30 

May  13-21 

Mar  7-Apr  7 

Mar  15-23 

Feb  15-Apr  15 

Feb  14-21 

Lettuce 

May  15-Jun  30 

May  29-31 

Mar  1-31 

Mar  1-9 

Feb  15-Mar  7 

March  1-9 

Melon  (Musk) 

May  15-Jun  30 

Mav  29-31 

\pr  15-May  7 

Apr  29-30 

Mar  15-Apr  7 

Mar  31 

Onion  Plants 

May  15-Jun  7 

Mav  13-21 

Mar  1-31 

Mar  31 

Feb  1-28 

Feb  14-22 

Parsley 

May  15-30 

May  29-31 

Mar  1-31 

Mar  1-9 

Feb  20-Mar  15 

Mar  1-9 

Parsnip 

Apr  1-30 

Apr  1-7 

Mar  7-31 

Mar  15-23 

Jan  15-Feb  7 

Jan  30-31 

Peas  (Early) 

Apr  15-May  7 

\pr  29-30 

Mar  7-31 

Mar  7-9 

Jan  15-Feb  7 

Jan  30-31 

(Late) 

Aug  15-30 

Aug  2-9 

Jul  7-31 

Jul  26-31 

Aug  15-30 

Aug  25 

Pepper  Plants 

May  15-Jun  30 

Mav  29-31 

\pr  1-31 

Apr  1-7 

Apr  1-20 

Apr  1-7 

Pumpkin 

May  15-30 

May  29-31 

Apr  23-May  15 

Apr  29-30 

\pr  7-20 

Apr  7-10 

Potatoes 

May  1-15 

May  13-21 

Apr  1-15 

Apr  14-21 

Feb  10 -Mar  1 

Feb  14-20 

Radish  (Early) 

Apr  15-30 

\pr  29-30 

Mar  7-31 

Mar  7-9 

Jan  21-Mar  1 

Jan  30-31 

(Late) 

Aug  15-30 

Aug  2-9 

Aug  7-31 

Aug  25-31 

Sept  1-21 

Sept  23-25 

Spinach  (E) 

May  15-30 

May  29-31 

Mar  15-Apr  20 

Mar  31 

Feb  7-Mar  15 

Feb  7-12 

(Late) 

Jul  15-Sept  7 

Jul  26-31 

Aug  1-Sept  15 

Aug  1-2 

Sept  1-21 

Sept  1-5 

Swiss  Chard 

May  1-30 

May  29-31 

Mar  15-Apr  15 

Mar  31 

Feb  7-Mar  15 

Feb  7-10 

Summer  Squ 

May  15-Jun  15 

May  29-31 

Apr  15- May  15 

Apr  29-30 

Mar  15-Apr  15 

Mar  31 

Tomato  Plants 

May  15-30 

May  29-31 

Apr  7-30 

Apr  7 

Mar  7-20 

Mar  7-9 

Turnip  (Early) 

Apr  7-30 

Aug  7-14 

Mar  15-30 

Mar  1.5-23 

Jan  20-Feb  15 

Jan  20-22 

(Late) 

Jul  1-Aug  15 

Jul  14-19 

Aug  1-20 

Aug  10-18 

Sept  1-Oct  15 

Sept  8-18 

Wheat  (Wint.) 

Sep.  11-15 

Sept  8-15 

Sept  15-Oct  20 

Sept  2.3-30 

Oct  15-Dec  7 

Oct  22-30 

(Spring)  Apr  7-30 

Apr  29-30 

Apr  1-20 

Apr  1-7 

Mar  15-31 

Mar  31 
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FANTASTIC,  HYGIENIC,  AND  QUATERNION! 

By  Sybil  Curtis 

When  our  troubles  prove  too  much  for  some  of  us,  we  consult  a 
psychiatrist  for  help.  But  unsophisticated  people  have  evolved  other 
methods  for  solving  their  problems,  none  more  fantastic  and  fasci¬ 
nating-  than  that  followed  for  centuries  by  certain  Mexican  Indians. 
They  consult  a  mushroom! 

Early  Spanish  friars  were  much  distressed  by  this  custom,  but 
were  unable  to  turn  their  converts  from  their  ancient  practice,  and  in 
parts  of  Mexico  these  rites  are  secretly  followed  to  this  day.  The 
mushroom  used,  known  as  t lie  "divine  mushroom,"  is  found  on  this 
continent  and  in  Europe.  Eaten  in  carefully  prescribed  quantities,  it 
produces  a  trance  state  in  the  partaker,  who  experiences  a  sense  of 
ecstasy  and  enlightenment,  and  is  ravished  by  beautiful  visions  and 
colors.  While  the  congregation  are  eating  the  mushroom,  devout 
leaders,  mostly  women,  conduct  the  solemn  rites  and  chanting  which 
are  customary,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  give  answers  and 
advice  to  those  present.  These  leaders  receive  a  high  fee  for  their 
services.  They  give  advice  on  health,  locate  missing  articles,  solve 
mysteries,  and  report  on  the  welfare  of  absent  relatives.  Numbers  of 
these  people,  of  late  years,  have  spent  much  time  in  the  United  States 
as  migrant  workers:  many  of  them  cannot  write,  nor  can  those  left  at 
home  read,  so  this  is  their  substitute  for  letters.  An  American  in¬ 
vestigator  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  serious  and  religious  attitude 
of  these  gatherings,  and  convinced  that  extraordinary  results  were 
actually  attained. 

Chemical  analysis  has  revealed  that  the  “divine  mushroom"  contains 
lysergic  acid:  an  interesting  discovery,  as  this  chemical  has  been 
used  recently  in  this  country  in  exploring  the  nature  of  mental 
disease.  Volunteers  who  have  taken  it  for  medical  enlightenment  are 
plunged  into  a  state  resembling  that  of  schizophrenia.  When  they 
return  to  normal  they  can  recall  their  sensations  and  give  valuable 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  mind  and  body  they  have  experienced. 

It  is  a  fact  that  certain  races  have  learned  to  identify  many  mush¬ 
rooms,  whieh  they  seek  eagerly  and  for  which  they  have  charming 
folk-names,  often  of  an  affectionate  nature.  No  Russian,  for  instance, 
would  ever  speak  harshly  of  a  mushroom!  They  have  simple,  but 
accurate,  rhvmed  descriptions  which  they  learn  as  children.  In 
Tolstoi's  Anna  Karenina  there  is  a  charming  account  of  a  Russian 
family  making  merry  gathering  mushrooms  in  the  forest.  Other  races 
do  not  recognize  any  good  in  mushrooms,  cannot  distinguish  one 
from  another,  call  them  toadstools  or  harsher  names,  and  never  speak 
well  of  them.  These  attitudes  of  affection  or  loathing  have  persisted 
for  ages.  There  is  a  new  theory  that  a  science  of  etlino-mycology  may 
be  established  upon  this  basis,  by  which  racial  groups  may  be  traced 
tar  back  into  verv  ancient  times  by  their  attitudes  to  mushrooms. 

On  this  continent  grow  more  than  3000  varieties  of  mushrooms, 
of  which  at  lea*t  700  are  edible.  Not  all  are  interesting  as  food,  but 
manv  have  flavors  far  superior  to  those  of  the  sole  cultivated  variety. 
We  waste  yearly  tons  of  valuable,  free,  and  delicious  food,  replete 
with  vitamins  and  minerals.  In  Europe  the  picture  is  reversed:  during 
their  seasons  wild  mushrooms  form  an  important  part  of  the  daily 
diet  and  great  quantities  are  dried  for  winter  use.  During  both  world 
wars  thev  were  gleaned  so  thoroughly,  to  supplement  scanty  food 
supplies  'that  fears  were  expressed  that  the  prospects  for  future 
crons  were  being  endangered.  Many  people  gain  part  of  their  liveli¬ 
hood"  bv  gathering  them  for  sale.  Tons  of  them  are  sold  in  the  great 
picturesque  mushroom  markets.  So  important  are  they  as  a  common 
Jwi  that  mushroom  inspectors,  who  are  required  to  pass  strict 


[as  had  notable  success  in  many  eases.  It  is,  unfortunately  unstable, 
and  must  be  procured  fresh  from  Pans  in  case  of  need.  Nothing  of 
thlB  kind  is  available  in  the  United  States. 

Commercial  canning  and  drying  are  carried  out  in  Europe  in  a 
large  way  The  truffle,  an  underground  mushroom  which  grows  near 
the  roots  of  certain  oaks,  is  considered  the  chief  delicacy  of  the 
t^the  Truffles  are  no  trifles,  for  the  Italian  peasants  . do  a  million 
lol  ar  business  in  l  em  yearly,  and  at  least  $150,000  worth  of  them 
are  imported  each  year  into  the  United  States  So  costly  are  they, 

that  chefs  in  hotels,  where  they  are  largely  used  in  gourmet  cooking, 
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keep  their  precious  stock  under  lock  and  key.  Pigs,  goats,  and  dogs, 
whose  delicate  sense  of  smell  can  detect  the  presence  of  the  under¬ 
ground  truffles,  are  employed  to  aid  the  searchers. 

Some  of  the  •'miracle”  drugs  are,  of  course,  varieties  of  molds,  wrhich 
are  merely  microscopic  brethren  of  the  larger  mushrooms.  It  is  a 
relative  of  penicillin  which  forms  the  blue-green  spots  in  Roquefort 
cheese,  and  various  strains  of  this  and  other  molds  are  responsible 
for  its  tangy  flavor  as  well  as  that  of  luscious  Camembert.  Re¬ 
searchers  are  eagerly  seeking  further  medical  discoveries  from  some 
of  the  mushrooms  common  to  our  fields  and  forests.  Investigations 
of  their  possibilities  in  the  cure  of  glaucoma,  arthritis,  and  cancer 
are  in  progress.  In  certain  parts  of  Europe  cancer  is  strikingly 
absent;  freedom  from  the  scourge  is  attributed  by  the  natives  to  their 
large  consumption  of  Uoletus  etlulis,  a  delicacy  growing  wild  in  such 
profusion,  and  so  esteemed,  that  train-loads  of  it  are  shipped  into 
Vienna  and  other  cities.  Research  at  Michigan  State  and  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute  has  revealed  that  this  and  several  other  mush¬ 
rooms  (all  found  here)  do  possess  tumor-inhibiting  substances.  So 
far  these  reports  are  based  on  animal  experiments  only. 

Like  men,  mushrooms  use  enzymes  and  acids  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  Some  pfeople,  whose  digestions  are  faulty, "are  helped  by  a 
fungus  enzyme,  called  taka-diastase. 

Mushrooms  come  in  an  endless  variety  of  colors,  shapes,  and  flavors, 
can  and  do  grow  in  strange  situations;  on  the  ground,  on  trees,  on 
railroad  ties,  on  telephone  poles,  in  cellars,  in  walls,  mines  and 
elevator  shafts.  They  are  possessed  of  surprising  strength,  frequently 
breaking  up  through  cement  floors  and  streets.  One  tiny  fellow  grows 
only  on  the  hooves  of  dead  animals;  another  only  on  one  special 
joint  of  the  left  hind  leg  of  a  certain  beetle.  A  number  of  varieties 
are  skillfully  cultivated  by  ants  and  beetles  in  flourishing  under¬ 
ground  gardens.  The  ambrosia  beetle  eats  nothing  but  the  mush¬ 
room  his  family  raises.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  these  insect- 
cultivated  mushrooms  contain  vitamins  not  found  elsewhere.  The  ants 
lick  each  leaf  before  carrying  it  underground  to  make  compost-beds 
Since  they  maintain  a  pure  culture  of  mushrooms  in  their  garden 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  ant  saliva  is  germicidal,  and  that  its  in¬ 
vestigation  may  be  of  value  to  man. 


WANTED 


MEN  AND  WOMEN 

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed 
and  outdoors.  Spare  or  full  time,  year 
round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  We  PAID 
John  Betts  $7,977.76  he  started  as 
amateur.  FREE  BOOK.  Washington 
Mushroom  Ind.,  Inc.  Dept.  288,  29B4 
Admiral  Way,  Seattle,  Wn. 


TREES  aw  SHRUBS  wrw 

^^^^^■SEED! 


-.Sjm 

Raise  your  own  from  seed  ” 
for  ornament,  windbreak, 
snowfence,  erosion  control, 
Christmas  trees,  Spruce,  Firs, 
Pines,  Birch,  others. 

Free  planting  guide 
—price  list 


’ MAIL  THIS  MONEY-SAVING  COUPON 


100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 


IMPORTED  FROM  HOLLAND 


ONLY 


If  you  send  this  Coupon  NOW  you  can  get  100 
(tv/Yrt  GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  imported  from  Holland,  for 
only  a  penny  a  bulb  I  These  bulbs  from  the  flower 
center  of  the  world  will  produce  a  rainbow  of 
blooms  in  stunning  reds,  blues,  yellows,  pinks,  purples,  whites 
crimson,  violet  and  multi-color.  These  bulbs  are  small  bloom¬ 
ing  varieties  already  1"  to  1V4"  in  circumference.  Anv  bulb 
not  flowering  five  years  will  be  replaced!  Act  now  to  get  these 
wonderfu1  bulbs  in  time  for  spring  planting.  Limited  Time 
Offer.  Send  today  only  $1.00  plus  35c  for  postage  and  handling 
Orders  sent  C.O.D.  plus  postage  if  desired.  6 

□  109  GLADS.  $1.00  □  200  FOK  $1.94  □  500  FOR  $4.50 


NAME_ 


ZONE 


STATE 


□  Cash  Enclosed  □  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage  9 

DUTCH  BULB  IMPORTERS  .  Dept.  GP1 521,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich.  | 
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New  SHRUBS,  New  PERENNIALS 
New  ROSES,  New  BULBS 

Wayside  Gardens  produces  the  finest  garden  subjects  in 
America  .  .  .  the  best  that  skill  and  long  experience  can 
achieve.  Illustrated  here  are  Dr.  Merrill,  a  gorgeous,  new 
star-like”  Magnolia  that  transplants  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  Lynwood  Gold,  new 
golden  flowered  Forsythia  that  will  soon 
replace  all  other  deep  yellows. 

SEND  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL  BOOK-CATALOG 


Merrill 


To  get  your  copy,  enclose  50(,  coin  or  stamps,  to  cover  postage 
and  handling  of  this  heavy  book.  Nothing  can  compare  with 
its  complete  selection  of  magnificent  garden  subjects.  Over 
200  pages,  with  hundreds  of  true-color  illustrations  and  help¬ 
ful  cultural  directions.  Over  1800  new  roses,  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees,  rare  bulbs  and  hardy  "Pedigreed”  plants, 
all  grown  and  tested  in  America’s  most  carefully  supervised 
nursery. 

201  MENTOR  AVE.  |  fc  |  MENTOR,  OHIO 


d^xideKlGaj'den'T 


Some  mushrooms  are  phosphorescent  in  the  dark;  some  have  a 
power  of  movement,  puzzling  the  learned,  who  cannot  decide  whether 
they  should  be  classed  as  plants  or  animals.  Their  odd  shapes,  colors, 
and  textures  account  for  some  of  their  common  names,  which  include 
such  picturesque  ones  as  Witches’  Butter,  Judas’  Ear,  Devil’s  Snuff¬ 
box,  Brownie  Cap  and  Plum  Top.  Their  range  of  color  is  immense; 
they  can  match  or  surpass  the  colors  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage 
or  the  softest,  most  exquisite  hues  of  blossoms.  Some  possess  delight¬ 
ful  odors:  that  of  sweet  clover,  anise,  newly  ground  meal,  orange 
flower  blossoms,  and  cucumber,  to  name  but  a  few.  Others  broadcast 
a  rank  smell  of  carrion  or  worse,  utterly  alluring  to  certain  flies  and 
beetles.  Some  have  flavors  so  reminiscent  of  common  foods,  that,  when 
properly  cooked  and  served,  they  have  fooled  the  unwary  into  think¬ 
ing  they  were  eating  chicken,  oysters,  beefsteak  or  liver.  A  tiny  fellow, 
its  cap  no  larger  than  a  shirt-button,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
a  clove  of  garlic.  Some  may  be  dried  for  winter  use,  and  are  more 
delicious  than  when  used  fresh.  One  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  may 
be  gathered  in  New  England,  where  it  grows  in  moss-beds,  far  into 
December,  even  after  light  snows  have  fallen,  for  freezing  does  not 
harm  it.  Some  dry  themselves  on  their  stems  when  the  weather  is 
sunny  and  hot,  only  to  revive  when  rain  falls  again.  Some  grow  so 
high  up  on  elm  trees  that  they  are  secured  only  by  those  skillful 
enough  to  toss  an  accurate  lasso.  One  grows  even  in  February,  should 
winter  be  interrupted  by  a  short  mild  spell. 

The  poisonous  members  of  the  tribe  have  given  mushrooms  a  bad 
name.  Although  there  are  many  poisonous  wild  plants,  some  deadly, 
people  do  not  seem  to  fear  plants  as  they  do  “toadstopls.”  Only  about 
thirty-six  in  this  country  are  poisonous.  Many  of  these  are  only 
mildly  indigestible.  The  true  killers  belonging  almost  entirely  to  one 
family.  This  has  striking  characteristics,  easily  learned.  Some  of  the 
most  delicious  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  anything  harmful. 
One  delicacy,  growing  in  abundant  troops  on  the  forest  floor,  looks 
exactly  like  a  small  crocus  or  morning-glory  daintily  made  of  dark 
gray  or  blackish  fine  kidskin.  Any  intelligent  person,  under  a  good 
teacher,  can  soon  learn  to  identify  the  bad  fellows,  and  with  ease 
acquire  knowledge  of  many  edible  varieties.  It  is  regrettable  that 

(Continued  page  69) 
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ANOTHER  OLD  FARMER'S  ALMANAC  FACT... 


the  only 

pepper  sauce 
like  Tabasco  is  . . . 

TABASCO! 


You  can  buy  much  bigger  bottles  for  less 
money.  But  it’s  not  Tabasco— or  anything  like 
Tabasco.* 

Your  saving— if  any— is  mostly  an  optical  il¬ 
lusion.  Because,  drop  for  drop,  Tabasco  goes 
five  times  as  far  as  low-priced,  big-bottle  sub¬ 
stitutes.  But  even  that  is  not  the  point. 

The  point  is— no  other  pepper  sauce,  at  any 
price,  in  any  size  bottle,  comes  even  close  to 
doing  what  Tabasco  does  to  perk  up  flavor 
and  add  zest  to  so  many  foods. 

A  “MUST”  for  barbecue  sauce  and  seafood  sauces. 
Delightful-in  cooking,  at  the  table-for  eggs,  beans, 
stews,  soups,  chowders. 

there’s  only  ONE 

® 


♦Tabasco  is  the  registered  trademark  for  the  brand  of 
pepper  sauce  made  by  Mcllhenny  Co.,  Avery  Island,  La. 
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MORE 

MUSHROOM 

MAGIC 

by 

NANCY  DIXON 


It  (.-an  truthfully  be  said  by  one  “who  has  searched"  good  mushroom 
recipes  that  can  boast  “a  difference”  are  hard  to  come  by.  ...  (A 
sincere  hope  that  our  findings  will  win  you  many  a  compliment  and 
much  enjoyment!)  Mushrooms  to  serve  as — main  course — or  an  added 
fillip  to  a  favored  recipe. 


STUFFED  MUSHROOMS 

12  large  mushrooms  14  cup  chicken  broth  (enough  to 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  moisten) 

4  tablespoons  butter  1  egg 

1  cup  minced  white  meat  of  1  tablespoon  minced  parsley 

chicken  1  tablespoon  grated  onion 

1  cup  fresh  bread  crumbs  1  teas,  salt 

14  teas,  pepper 

Remove  the  mushroom  stems;  place  the  caps  in  cold  water  to  which 
lemon  has  been  added  to  prevent  discoloration.  Chop  the  stems  into 
fine  pieces;  saute  in  butter.  Add  chicken  stirring  to  prevent  burning. 
Moisten  some  bread  crumbs  with  chicken  broth  and  egg;  add  to  the 
mixture.  Stir  in  the  parsley,  grated  onion,  salt  and  pepper.  Stuff  the 
mushroom  caps  and  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs.  Bake  30  to  40  minutes 
in  a  shallow  pan  with  a  tiny  bit  of  water.  Serves  six. 


STUFFED  MUSHROOMS  a  la  VINCENT 


1  pound  large  mushroom  caps 
1  clove  garlic,  minced 
1  small  onion,  minced 
3  T.  melted  butter 
3  T.  sherry 


4  T.  Olive  oil 

1  cup  coarse  bread  crumbs 
1  T.  chopped  parsley 
Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 


Mix  the  garlic  onion,  sherrv  and  crumbs  with  parsley  and  seasonings. 
Place  the  mushroom  caps  in  a  frying  pan  and  saute  quickly  in  oil. 
Fill  the  sauteed  caps  with  mixture  and  return  to  pan  with  oil.  Cover 
and  let  cook  over  low  heat  for  about  ten  minutes.  Serve  hot. 


BAKED  MUSHROOMS 


1 14  dozen  large  mushrooms 
4  T.  butter  „ 

i  tomato 

hard  cooked  eggs 


%  cup  chopped  cooked  chicken 
%  teas,  cayenne 
V>  teas,  salt 

;  xiai u  2'T-  chlcken  stock 

Vash  the  mushrooms.  Put  caps  aside  and  chop  the  stems.  Saute  in 
nitter  until  tender.  Add  rest  of  the  ingredients  and  cook  for  two  to 
hree  minutes  Melt  rest  of  the  butter  and  saute  the  mushroom  caps 
i°*htlv  Fill  caps  with  mixture  and  bake  in  a  greased  baking  dish  in 
i 'hot  oven  for  about  fen  minutes. 

Continued  on  p.  67 


NEW!  QUICK!  ' 
BREAD  'N  BUTTER  WAFFLES ! 

A  real  treat  with  Log  Cabin  Syrup! 


Here’s  a  new  treat  that  everybody  loves.  An  easy,  nutritious  waffle 
made  of  bread  and  butter!  The  crispiest,  tastiest  waffle  that  ever 
soaked  up  the  real  maple  goodness  of  Log  Cabin  Syrup! 

Try  Bread  ’n  Butter  Waffles  today— they’re  a  breeze  for  quick 
breakfasts,  luncheons  and  suppers. 


Bread  ’n  Butter  Waffles 


A 


8  to  10  slices  bread 
dash  of  salt  • 


•  Butter  •  %  cup  milk 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 


Spread  bread  slices  lightly  but  evenly  on  both  sides  with 
butter.  Add  milk  and  salt  to  slightly  beaten  egg.  Blend 
well.  Dip  slices  of  bread  in  egg-milk  mixture  quickly. 
Drain.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  waffle  iron  5  minutes,  or 
until  golden  brown.  Mm-m-m— delicious  with  Log  Cabin 
Syrup. 

NOTE:  For  serving  a  large  group,  stack  baked  waffles  on 
cake  racks  and  reheat  in  moderate  oven  (350°)  3  to  5 
minutes. 


Log  Cabin  is  specially  blended  !o  please  New 
Englanders!  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  gives  it  that  rich 
SUgarbush  flavor!  A  product  of  General  Foods 
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Run  by  and  tar 
New  Englanders 

The  roots  of  First  National  Stores  are  firmly 
planted  in  New  England  soil.  The  business 
was  founded  by  New  Englanders  and  has 
been  operated  by  New  Englanders  ever 
since. 

That's  one  reason  why  First  National  Stores 
are  the  first  choice  of  New  England 
shoppers. 


W'jo 
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of  Trade 


Centuries  before  the  Mayflower  brought  the  first 
New  Englanders  to  the  “New  World,”  the  great 
Maya  civilization  flourished  in  Central  America.  Like 
the  colonists  at  Plymouth  and  Provincetown, 
the  Maya  pushed  back  the  wilderness  to  sow  their 
crops.  Masters  of  architecture,  they  built  cities  and 
temples  that  still  bear  mute  witness  to  their  culture. 
Why  did  their  proud  civilization  die? 

Perhaps  because — unlike  the  versatile  New  Englanders 
— the  Maya  built  their  whole  economy  on  a  single 
crop :  corn. 

And  perhaps,  too,  because  the  Maya  society  turned  in 
upon  itself.  Stone  on  stone,  their  monuments  were 
built— “permanent,”  unyielding,  immobile. 

In  contrast,  New  England’s  ships  were  swift  to 
carry  her  produce  to  far-flung  ports,  and  bring  home 
the  manufactured  goods  she  needed  to  prosper. 

Perhaps  the  Maya  never  learned  that  peaceful 
trade  among  nations  is  the  law  of  survival— the 
“living  circle”  that  helped  our  young 
nation  prosper.  But  today  this  living  circle 
is  bringing  new  prosperity  to  lands  where 
the  Maya  once  sowed  their  corn.  Central 
and  South  America  are  developing  new 
crops  .  .  .  new  industries  ...  a  new  and 
better  way  of  life  . . .  through  peaceful  trade 
with  their  North  American  neighbors. 


Men  and  machines 

push  back  the  jungle . 


Is 


%  <s-‘* 


. . .  the  good  earth  and  willing 
hands  of  Central  America,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  technology  and 
machines  from  thenorth,  convert 
jungle  land  to  habitable  farms. 


Irrigation  canals  and  drainage  systems 

keep  the  land  fertile  .  .  .  help  control 
flood  and  drought. 


Railroads  thrust  their  way  inland,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  flow  of  people  and  traffic, 
and  speeding  harvests  of  green  bananas 
to  coastal  ports  .  .  .  and  out  to  world 
markets. 


Dwellings,  schools,  churches,  power 
plants  spring  up  as  men  begin  to  carve 
out  lives  in  what  was  once  a  vast 
wilderness. 


Experimental  farms  test 
newest  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques  .  .  .  help  boost  the 
crop  yield  of  new  acreage. 


Agricultural  schools  teach 
youngsters  from  Spanish¬ 
speaking  republics  how  to 
work  with  local  tools  and 
local  crops  to  raise  local 
living  standards. 


helps 


open  new  frontiers 


Laboratories  make  important  chemi¬ 
cal  analyses  .  .  .  pioneer  research  to 
advance  medicine  .  .  .  industry  .  .  . 
agriculture. 


Modern  irrigation  creates 
man-made  “showers”  in  a 
continuous  fight  against 
drought  ...  to  insure 
healthy  harvests. 


r 


New  Crops . . . 

The  concept  of  a  multi-crop  economy  in  Central 
America  has  supplanted  the  way  of  the  Mayas,  who 
attempted  to  subsist  on  a  single  crop  — corn. 
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New  Prosperity 


Palm  oil,  until  recently, 
flourished  only  -  in  the 
eastern  world.  Today  this 
important  crop  is  being 
produced  on  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  good  earth 
of  Central  America. 


Cacao  trees  furnish  the 
delicate  beans  for  high- 
grade  chocolate  and  cocoa. 


Sugar  cane  thrives  in  Central  America .  . . 
and  processing  the  cane  creates  more  jobs 
and  more  prosperity. 


Coffee  harvest  is  basic  to  Cen¬ 
tral  America’s  trade  and  to  North 
America’s  breakfast  tables.  After 
harvesting,  the  coffee  is  raked  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  then  bagged 
for  export. 


BANANAS  are  identified  with  practically  all  of  the  Central 
American  republics.  This  nutritious  fruit  flourishes  the  year 
round,  but  needs  constant  protection  against  flood,  wind, 
drought,  and  plant  disease. 


Modern  conveyors 

are  extensively  used 
on  banana  farms  to 
move  the  fruit  with 
care  and  speed  to  the 
waiting  railroad  cars 
for  the  trip  to  coastal 
ports. 


The  bananas  are  lifted  care¬ 
fully  into  precooled  holds 
.  .  .  and  sped  to  northern 
markets  in  great  white 
ships. 


Toward  a 


Churches  are  the 

spiritual  homes  of 
the  people  of  Middle 
America  .  .  .  guiding 
them  in  their  daily 
lives,  uniting  them 
through  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  prayer. 


Children  are  special 
in  the  tropics.  They 
are  treated  with  dig¬ 
nity,  loved  dearly. 
Home  and  family  are 
the  core  of  Central 
America — as  in  any 
thriving  society. 


•  •  • 


bright  future 


Schools  teach  the  children  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  how  to  become  useful 
citizens  of  tomorrow. 


Hospitals  provide  the 
best  in  medical  care 
and  equipment  .  .  r 
here’s  a  young  life 
protected  from  the 
very  start  by  modern 
medical  techniques. 


To  North  America,  trade  brings  the  mellow  flavor  and 
wholesome  goodness  of  bananas... the  sweetness  of  sugar... 
the  zest  of  coffee  and  chocolate . . .  and  such  industrial  raw 
materials  as  rope,  hides,  and  lumber.  Dollars  for  these  crops 
flow  southward,  enabling  Central  Americans  to  buy  modern 
machines  and  manufactured  goods— refrigerators,  telephones, 
tractors,  sewing  machines,  automobiles.  And  so  “The  Living 
Circle”— the  friendly  interdependence  of  nations  through 
peaceful  trade  — is  helping  the  people  of  the  Americas  to 
build  a  good  life,  now  and  for  the  future. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

The  philosophy  of  peaceful  trade  among  nations  has  been  captured  in  a  film  en¬ 
titled  THE  LIVING  CIRCLE.  United  Fruit  Company  offers  this  film  for  special  show¬ 
ings  before  accredited  groups.  We  invite  your  correspondence.  Please  address 

us  at  United  Fruit  Company,  Dept.  FA,  Pier  3,  North  River,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


I 
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ILLUSTRATED  REBUSES  Answers  on  Page  107 
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1/NDHRr>>?OOD 

DEVILED  HAM  * 


pEVILED  HAM 

W  «T  'W*?1-**  CWNC^SHJ 


For  hearty  New  England  eating . . . 
it's  UNDERWOOD’S! 


Underwood  fine  foods  are  care¬ 
fully  prepared  for  unsurpassed 
quality  and  flavor.  Easy  to  use. 
Thrifty,  too.  Keep  "the  little 
red  devil”  handy  in  your  pantry 
to  add  inspiration  to  your 
everyday  meals. 

Deviled  Ham  .  .  .  Uniquely 
spiced,  made  from  whole  hams 
—  easiest  to  spread,  sandwich 
favorite  —  or  add  it  to  main 
dishes,  eggs  and  salads  for  ex¬ 
citing  new  flavor. 

Liver  Snaxpred  .  .  .  Smooth, 
delicately  piquant  pate  for 
canapes  and  sandwiches. 


Delicious  and  inexpensive  party 
favorite! 

Maine  Sardines  . . .  With  that 
deep-sea  tang.  Packed  in  spicy 
oil  or  zestful  mustard  dressing 
for  dozens  of  nutritious  menu 
ideas. 

New  England  Clam  Chowder 

.  .  .  The  way  New  Englanders 
insist  on  it.  Plenty  of  sweet 
tender  clams  and  young  pota¬ 
toes.  Hearty  fare! 

Send  for  free  Recipe  booklet.  Write: 
Wm.  Underwood  Co., 

Watertown,  Mass. 


* 
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MUSHROOMS  DELCX 

1  pound  mushrooms  1  T.  water 

1  teas,  lemon  juice  2  cloves  garlic,  mashed 

1  teas,  salt  Freshly  ground  pepper 

3%  tablespoons  chopped  parsley  1  T.  flour 

3  T.  white  wine 

Wash  the  mushrooms  and  plunge  into  cold  water  to  which  lemon 
juice  has  been  added.  Let  stand  for  ten  minutes.  Chop  stems  and 
halve  the  mushrooms.  Drain  and  add  the  seasonings,  parsley  and 
garlic.  Marinate  for  ten  minutes.  Sift  in  the  flour,  stir  well  and 
moisten  with  wine  and  butter.  Simmer  in  shallow  pan  over  direct 
flame  (chafing  dish  may  be  used)  for  ten  minutes.  Add  wine  or  heat 
three  tablespoons  brandy,  ignite  and  pour  over  mushrooms  to  serve 
flaming. 


RAGOUT  OF  BEEF 

2  pounds  round  beef  steak 
1  pound  fresh  mushrooms 
1  dozen  small  white  onions 
)4  dozen  small  carrots 
4  T.  butter 
1  clove  mashed  garlic 


WITH  MUSHROOMS 

2  T.  chopped  fresh  parsley 
1  quart  red  wine 
1  teas,  tomato  paste 
Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 
1  T.  flour 


Cut  the  steak  into  bite  size  pieces  and  brown  quickly  in  butter.  Re¬ 
move  the  meat  from  the  pan  and  brown  the  onions,  mushrooms  and 
carrots.  Add  garlic,  tomato  paste,  flour  and  parsley.  Stir  until  smooth. 
Place  meat,  vegetables  and  seasonings  in  Dutch  oven  and  pour  over 
w'ine  within  one  inch  top  of  the  meat.  (If  more  liquid  should  be 
needed  use  beef  stock.)  Cover  and  simmer  until  meat  is  tender.  Allow 
about  1%  to  2  hours. 


STUFFED  CABBAGE  WITH  MUSHROOMS 

1  large  head  cabbage  2  T.  fresh,  chopped  parsley 


1  onion,  finely  chopped 

Olive  oil 

Thyme 

Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 


1)4  pounds  ground  beef 
%  cup  dried  mushrooms 
)4  cup  uncooked  wild  rice 
1  can  plum  tomatoes 
Juice  of  one  lemon 
)4  cup  brown  sugar 
Pour  boiling  salted  -water  over  the  cabbage  and  let  stand  for  30 
minutes.  Separate  leaves  to  stuff.  Brown  onion  in  oil  and  add  season¬ 
ings,  parsley  and  mushrooms  which  have  been  soaked  in  warm  water 
for  thirty  minutes.  Add  rice  and  meat,  adding  more  oil  if  necessary. 
Saute  until  brown.  Thin  out  the  heavy  center  of  cabbage  leaf  to 
permit  rolling.  Place  a  portion  of  meat  mixture  in  center  of  leaf  and 
turn  two  sides  to  the  middle.  Roll  open  end  to  other  end  and  tuck 
in  the  edges.  Pour  a  little  oil  in  the  bottom  of  a  casserole  and  place 
cabbage  rolls  in  same.  Pour  tomatoes  and  juice,  lemon  juice  and  brown 
sugar  over  rolls.  Cook  covered  about  two  hours  very  slowly  over  low 
beat  until  finished.  Check  frequently  to  prevent  burning  on  the 
bottom. 


1)4  pounds  mushrooms 
1  teas,  chopped  parsley 
4  T.  olive  oil 
3  T.  bread  crumbs 


MUSHROOMS  PARMESAN 
Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 
5  T.  freshly  grated  Parmesan 
Cheese 


Wash  and  drain  the  mushrooms.  Place  in  a  baking  dish  and  sprinkle 
with  olive  oil.  Sprinkle  with  seasonings.  Top  with  crumbs  and  grated 
cheese.  Dot  with  butter  to  prevent  browning.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 


OYSTERS  TERRAPIN  with  MUSHROOMS 
1  pint  oysters  Salt 

1  pound  mushrooms  '  Pepper 

3  onions,  fried  in  butter  1  recipe  medium  white  sauce 

Toast 

Add  mushrooms  to  the  onions  which  have  been  sliced  fine  and  fried 
until  light  brown  and  cook  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Combine  with  one  pint  raw  oysters,  drained  and  one 
standard*  recipe  for  medium  white  sauce.  Cook  gently  for  a  few 
minutes  and  serve  on  toast. 

Continued  on  p.  69 
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A  top  Quality  Coffee 


MlViVteHonto 


IMCiWa  ■■ 

Coffee 

WRIGHT  COMPANY  bos^- 


that’s  easy  on  your  pocketbook 


Enjoy  really  good  coffee,  vacuum 
packed  or  in  the  economy  package, 
and  priced  to  save  you  money. 

ask  your  grocer  for 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 

Box  1871  BOSTON,  (5)  MASS. 
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CREAM  OF  MUSHROOM  SOUP 

Peel  one  pound  fresh  mushrooms;  cut  the  rough  ends  of  the  stems 
and  chop  coarsely  and  then  put  through  a  food  chopper.  Melt  14  cup 
butter  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler;  add  one  medium  sized  onion, 
finely  chopped,  also  the  ground  mushrooms  and  cook  for  five  minutes 
over  direct  tiame,  stirring  frequently.  Sprinkle  in  1%  T.  of  flour  and 
blend  well.  Gradually  stir  in  1M>  quarts  of  sweet  milk  (previously 
scalded  with  one  large  bay  leaf,  four  sprigs  parsley  and  one  whole 
clove,  then  strained)  and  cook,  stirring  almost  constantly  until  the 
mixture  thickens  and  boils.  Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  a 
dash  of  cayenne  and  a  dash  of  mace;  place  top  of  boiler  over  hot 
water  and  let  simmer  gently  for  20  minutes  stirring  frequently.  Turn 
into  a  fine-meshed  wire  sieve  and  rub  through  into  a  fresh  saucepan; 
return  to  the  fire,  taste  for  seasoning  and  stir  in  one  half  cup  of 
sweet,  scalded  heavy  cream  to  which  has  been  added  2  well  beaten 
egg  yolks.  Stir  briskly.  Serve  in  heated  soup  plates  with  croutons. 

HOME  TIPS 

If  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  have  made  marks  on  your  rug  nap 
dampen  a'  piece  of  heavy  flannel  folded  to  several  thicknesses  and 
place  over  the  mark.  Let  remain  overnight  and  the  mark  should 
disappear. 

A  note  from  Grandma's  housekeeping  book — Old  soap  lasts  much 
longer  than  fresh  soap  so  buy  your  family  supply  well  in  advance. 
Remove  wrappers  and  place  in  linen  closet  to  dry. 

To  make  easy,  one  of  the  most  miserable  jobs  in  the  household 
chore  department,  cleaning  a  stove  oven,  place  a  saucer  with  four  or 
five  tablespoons  of  household  ammonia  in  the  oven,  close  the  door 
and  let  stand  overnight.  In  the  morning  you  will  find  the  grease  will 
clean  off  easily. 

When  tieing  packages  wet  the  cord,  as  the  cord  dries  it  will  shrink 
making  a  nice  secure  package. 

To  sharpen  your  household  scissors  cut  through  fine  sandpaper. 


FANTASTIC,  HYGIENIC,  AND  QUATERNION! 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

more  people  do  not  do  so,  perhaps  by  joining  one  of  the  many 
mveolo<Tieal  clubs,  for  they  would  thus  embark  on  a  hobby  that 
offers  a  delicious  food  free  for  the  picking,  healthy  walks— endless 
a.nil  growing  f3.scin8.tion. 

one  lar,re  species,  yellowish-red  in  color,  is  known  as  the  Fly  mush- 
room  for”  it  is  poisonous  to  those  insects,  a  fact  that  is  being  in¬ 
vestigated  for  its  commercial  possibilities.  Cows  dote  on  this  mushroom 
and  will  race  each  other  across  a  pasture  to  secure  it;  their  pre¬ 
dilection  gives  some  concern  to  farmers  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
mushroom  is  especially  abundant,  for  though  it  causes  the  cows  no 
harm  it  does  dry  up  their  milk  or  render  it  bitter  and  unwholesome 
for  humans  Although  the  Fly  mushroom  is  poisonous  to  humans, 
certain  Siberian  tribes  once  were  notorious  for  using  an  infusion 
made  of  dried  specimens  as  an  intoxicant,  staging  glorious  binges 
that  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours  or  more.  Even  in  this  country,  back 
to  tl.e  last  century  when  certain  gay  souls  used  to  gather  to  sniff 
‘•laughing  gas”  there  were  "Panaeolus  parties.”  These  mushrooms, 
used  in  cautious  quantities,  induced  hilarity  and  odd  visions  that 
were  deemed  vastly  entertaining.  .  .  ,  . 

The  reproduction  of  mushrooms  is  exceptionally  odd,  possessed  as 
thev  are  of  four  sexes;  roughly  speaking,  A  must  be  introduced  to 
C  and  B  must  meet  up  with  L>,  and  all  this  underground  and  in  the 
.lark 'Rut  the  system  works  out  well  enough,  tor  some  of  the  tribe 
have 'been  around  millions  of  years,  longer  far  than  man  and  are 
possessed  of  such  cunning  modes  of  survival  that  some  biologists 
believe  that,  like  the  meek,  they  may  some  day  inherit  the  earth. 
When  one  considers  that  a  medium-sized  “Giant  I  uffball  (specimens 
Pave  been  found  with  a  six-foot  girth)  has  been  computed  to  contain 
some  7  000  000,000,000  spores  (seeds),  it  becomes  apparent  that  they 
a?e  taking  no  chances  of  race  suicide.  Should  all  the  spores  germinate 
our  troubles  would  be  solved,  for  this  globe  we  share  would  be 
completely  upholstered  in  puffballs. 
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1  hese  plump,  tender  B  &  M  Brick 
Oven  Baked  Beans  are  baked  all  day 
long  in  real  bean  pots  with  a  luscious 
sauce  of  brown  sugar  and  spices  and  big 
chunks  of  tender  pork.  Serve  them  often 
with  B  &  M  Brown  Bread,  steamed  or 
toasted,  for  real  "down  east”  good  eating. 


New  England 

brick  oven 


BAKED  BEANS 


BURNHAM  &  MORRILL  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


* 
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CHALLENGES  OF  1957 

Readers  of  page  92  of  last  year’s  edition  of  this  Almanac  (k)  will 
not  be  surprised  when  we  tell  them,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office,  that  there  were  some  changes  in 
the  currents,  temperatures,  and  barometric  pressure  areas  between 
Iceland  and  Newfoundland  this  past  Spring.  After  consultation  with 
the  six  foremost  climatological  experts  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
the  effects  these  changes  may  have  on  our  future  climate,  we  are 
unable  to  report,  with  the  possible  exception  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Schell 
of  Tufts  University,  that  the  warming  of  the  Laborator  Current  by 
two  degrees,  the  shifting  of  the  winds  from  offshore  to  onshore,  the 
replacement  of  an  Icelandic  high  by  an  Icelandic  low,  and  the 
presence  in  June  for  the  first  time  in  quite  a  few  years  of  consider¬ 
able  Ice  near  the  Avalon  Peninsula,  have  any  real  climatic  significance. 
Dr.  Hurd  Willett  at  M.I.T.,  long  an  authority  in  these  matters, 
however,  cautioned  us  that  a  study  of  the  year  1927  might  be  revealing 
as  to  the  nature  of  1957. 

Be  the  weather  what  it  may  however,  we  should  like  to  feel  that 
1957  will  bring  us  closer  to  the  understanding  of  existence  in  general. 
Nature  still  holds  forth  great  answers  for  those  who  will  solve  its 
riddles.  One  of  these  answers  may  become  apparent  from  the  lowly 
mushroom.  This  you  will  find  taken  up  in  some  detail  beginning  on 
page  41  of  this  edition. 

Another  arises  in  a  curious  sequel  to  the  “Famous  Spectre  of  Bath, 
Maine,”  which  appeared  in  this  Almanac  (page  91)  last  year.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  this  story,  we  were  pleased  to  receive  a  gift  of 
fifteen  pounds  of  honey  from  M.  E.  Ballard,  a  large  honey  producer 
at  Roxbury,  New  York.  Mr.  Ballard,  it  seems,  was  attracted  to  the 
spectre  story  because  certain  parts  of  it  resembled  some  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  experiences.  More  than  once  in  his  life  he  has  been  forewarned, 
through  dreams,  of  deaths  or  illnesses  in  his  family.  Suffering  in  late 
years  from  rheumatism  and  other  arthritic  difficulties  which  came  to 
affect  his  heart,  he  told  us  he  had  turned  to  the  cure  of  himself 
through  bee  stings.  Often  at  night  he  would  be  told  through  un¬ 
explained  knockings  on  his  bedroom  wall  of  an  imminent  heart 
attack.  These  knocks  would  give  him  ample  time  to  put  the  bee  stings 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  where  the  “nerve  leads  off  from  the  spine  to 
the  heart.”  Mr.  Ballard's  motive  in  writing  us  was  a  simple  one.  In 
his  own  words,  “I  want  to  tell  the  people  of  this  world  that  they  have 
a  lot  more  to  be  concerned  about  than  some  of  the  common  things 
their  minds  are  taken  up  with.” 

We  were  interested  therefore  to  learn  this  Spring  that  a  team  of 
French  doctors  and  chemists  are  at  present  undertaking  intensive 
experiments  which  relate  to  the  “royal  jelly”  which  is  fed  to  their 
queen  by  worker  bees.  According  to  the  account  of  R.  Middleton  in 
The  Country  Guide  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  (May,  1956),  the  queen  bee 
arises  out  of  the  same  larva  that  any  worker  bee  does.  But  worker 
bees,  in  feeding  the  queen  bee  larva  a  “royal  jelly”,  cause  the  selected 
larva  (in  under  two  weeks)  to  become  twice  the  size  and  weight  of 
its  fellow  drone  and  worker  larvae.  Further,  the  “royal  jelly”  brings 
about  in  the  queen  a  life  sixteen  times  as  long  as  the  lives  of  the 
drones  and  workers  brought  up  on  just  ordinary  honey.  The  secret 
which  these  French  scientists  hope  one  day  to  reveal  is  of  course  a 
wonder  drug,  chemically  similar  to  this  “royal  jelly”,  which  will 
prolong  human  life. 

Studies  of  this  “royal  jelly”  are  not  new.  Leonard  Bordas  of  Paris, 
now  92,  has  been  pursuing  the  subject  in  France  since  1894.  Mrs. 
Julia  Owen  of  Kensington,  London,  has  proved  there  is  a  chemical 
substance  in  the  bodies  of  worker  bees  that  has  curative  powers.  She 
has  made  a  series  of  amazing  cures  of  arthritis  through  bee  stings, 
one  of  which  was  blindness  due  to  arthritis  in  52  year  old  William 
Eyre. 

How  fabulous  is  this  challenge  of  Nature  as  we  face  another  year, 
that  of  1957:  the  secret  of  living  sixteen  times  as  long  from  bee 
jelly;  the  elimination  of  need  for  the  body  through  the  lowly 
mushroom ;  the  determination  of  weather  from  reading  the  pulse  of 
an  ocean  current. 


qoucf  never  net/er 

ihinkiheij  were  T%t|*eiv 


•  they’re 
china-smooth  and 
china-white 

•  waterproofed  and 
grease-resistant 

•  molded  for 
extra  strength 

•  perfect  for  hot 
or  cold  foods 
the  year  round 


KEYES  ROYAL  CHI-NET 

“throw-away”  plates 


KEYES  FIBRE  COMPANY  .  WATERVILLE,  MAINE 

Ask  for  ROYAL  CHI-NET  throw-away  plates 
at  your  favorite  variety  or  grocery  store 
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VOYAGE  ACROSS  IRISH  CHANNEL 

DUBLIN,  IRELAND,  July  22,  1818.  Windram  Sadler,  Jr.  daring 
aeronaut,  ascended  at  20  minutes  past  1  o  (dock  P.M.  from  Portobello 
Barracks  in  a  W.-S.W.  wind.  At  14  minutes  to  3,  two  and  a  half 
miles  up,  thermometer  at  38,  just  out  of  a  snow  shower,  he  could 
trace  the  indented  coast.  North  of  Dublin— and  at  five  minutes  past 
3  saw  the  mountain  tops  of  Wales.  At  23  minutes  past  six  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  descent  a  little  south  of  the  lighthouse  at  Holyhead  in 
Wales.  He  cast  over  his  grappling  line  and  other  loose  articles, 
including  three  eggs,  one  of  which  took  2!)  seconds  to  reach  .the 
water,  another  of  which  broke  into  pieces  before  reaching  the  sea. 
“At  five  minutes  after  seven  o'clock  I  trod  on  the  shores  of  V\  ales, 
Mr.  Sadler  said,  “the  first  Aeronaut  who  has  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Channel.’’ 
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I.G.Y.  YEAR,  1957-1958  (ATOMIC  YEAR  13-14) 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  “new  dawn  of  hope  for  mankind 
which  may  well  be  the  means  of  providing  for  all  peoples  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  better  health,  and  relaxation  of  world  tensions.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  other  great  need  of  expanding  population — 
heat  and  power  (twenty  times  what  it  is  now  by  2000  A.D.) — -in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Willard  Libby,  also  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
may  be  satisfied  by  atomic  power.  Atomic  power  plants  are  being 
built.  Consolidated  Edison  Company’s  plant  at  Indian  Point,  New 
York,  is  one  example  of  one  type.  Another  is  a  small  army  plant  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  Certain  reactor  experiments,  combined  with 
additional  growth  in  chemical  technology,  look  as  if  power  and  heat 
sources  may  be  brought  along  in  step  with  food  and  nutrition  atomic 
energy  advances. 

It  seems  pertinent  at  this  time  however  that  humanity  make  up 
its  mind  whether  it  wishes  to  proceed  any  further  along  the  rim  of 
war  and  total  destruction  in  the  competitive  race  for  bigger  and 
better  thermo-nuclear  weapons.  It  seems  obvious  in  the  inherent 
dangers  of  fall-out,  atmosphere  disturbance,  world  -wide  tensions — to 
say  nothing  of  war  itself — this  road  of  darkness  should  be  abandoned 
for  the  one  which  leads  to  that  of  benefits  and  happiness.  The  age  old 
argument  for  progress  may  be  said  to  be  won  in  looking  back  at  how 
far  we  have  come.  In  this,  depending  on  what  view  you  take,  the 
account  of  a  balloon  ascension  of  1818,  from  an  old  almanac,  has  been 
included  on  the  preceding  page.  If  the  now  seemingly  amusing 
experiments  of  that  day  in  your  mind  seem  to  have  resulted  in  a 
happier  world  of  today,  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  not  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future. 


LAST  WINTER’S  WEATHER 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

very  cold.”  Right.  (In  some  places  this  was  the  longest  cold  spell  on 
record.  Note  the  wind  stayed  in  the  North  all  month  except  for  4 
days.)  January:  1-3,  “snowy — blowy.”  Right.  5-10,  “rain  then  snow.” 
It  was  mostly  rain.  12-18,  “cold.”  Wrong.  18-21,  “cold.”  Right.  22-24, 
“fog.”  Right.  23-25,  “thaw.”  Wrong.  26,  “fine.”  Wrong.  20-31,  “storms.” 
Right.  February :  1-11,  “cold,  stormy.”  Right.  12-16,  “cold  spell.” 
Wrong.  17-23,  “rain  or  snow.”  Right.  24-29,  “E.  gales  and  snow.” 
Right.  March :  1-4,  “windy  and  snow.”  Right.  10-14,  “snowstorm.” 
Right.  15-23,  “tornadoes  and  gales.”  Right.  24  25,  “fine.”  Wrong.  26- 
31,  “rain — haze."  Right.  March  was  the  most  snowy  month  in  all 
history  at  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  Boston,  and  in  many  other  places. 
The  foregoing  summary  is  given  not  so  much  to  “prove”  Abe’s 
prowess  as  to  leave  a  record  of  the  winter  as  it  did  happen  for 
future  generations. 

Give  Yourself  a  Chance  to  Make  Money  at  Home. 

THE  MASTER’S  GARDEN 

“Written  like  a  book  should  BE” 

How  to  cam  up  to  $500  in  2  months:  April,  May.  How  to  Make  $50 
profit  on  $2  garden  seed  planting.  How  to  make  $5,000  an  acre  yearly 
on  Gladiolus.  How  to  keep  tomatoes  firm  and  fresh  all  winter.  How  to 
grow  finer  strawberries  the  new  and  E-Z  Way.  Tips  galore  on  better 
ways  to  garden.  How  to  make  Bug  and  Fly  trap  for  2c.  How  to  kill 
weeds  new  E-Z  Way.  Make  and  Sell  Magic  riant  Food.  Go  into  the 
Key-Stamping  Business.  Get  rid  of  Athlete's  Foot  in  a  week  5c.  Sell 
books  by  mail  read  pages  19  and  20  mail  circulars,  folders,  post-cards 
128  6  x  9  pages  that  will  give  you  a  lift.  Scores  of  other  money¬ 
making  ideas.  “The  Master’s  Garden"  is  a  unique  book,  PRICED  AT 
$2.00. 

LIGHTNING  SPEED  BOOK  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  115-F.A.X.  Streator,  Illinois 


On  beautiful  Cape  Ann 

Annisquam  (Gloucester),  Mass. 

A  small  gracious  rustic  Inn  in  quaint,  unspoiled 
Annisquam,  off  the  main  highway,  surrounded  by 
country  and  seashore.  Verandas  overlooking  the  sea. 
Fine  private  bathing  beach.  Good  food.  Moderate  rates 
include  meals.  Excellent  train  service  from  Boston. 
Churches  nearby.  Open  mid  June  to  mid  September". 


BOOK 
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prizes  ex¬ 
tra.  Pay 
only  for 
copies 
sold  un¬ 
til  you 
knowhow 
many  to 
order. 

Thousands  of  boys  make  $i 
to  $5  every  week  in  a  few 
hours. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  BOY  12  OR 
OLDER  SEND  THIS  COU- 
PON  NOW  IN  AN  ENVE.^^ 
LOPE  OR  PASTED  ON  A  ^ 
POST  CARD 


MAKE  *\  to  *5 

In  Spare  Time  Every  Week 

SELL  GRIT 

America's  Greatest 
Family  Newspaper 

Fellows!  Have  lots  of 
spending  money  —  a  pay¬ 
ing  business  of  your  own. 

Sell  GRIT,  popular  in 
800.000  homes.  Big  profit 
yours — 4  CENTS  ON  EVE¬ 
RY  COPY  SOLD. 

Swell 


Print  Name  and  Address 
GRIT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Start  me  in  as  a  GRIT  salesman.  Q  7 

Name . 


Age . Date  Born 


Year 


Street  or  R.  D. 
Post  Office  .  .  . 


Are  You  a  Boy? . State 

Please  Print  Your  Last  Name  Plainly  Below 


ANTIQUE  LAMPS 

Wired,  repaired,  re-built  right! 
Every  Pert,  Globes,  Chimneys,  etc. 

LEITZEL’S 

(advertised  nationwide) 

208  West  Mason,  Owosso,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Send  stamp  with  questions. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications 
may  heal  many  old  leg  sores  due 
to  venous  congestion  of  varicose 
veins,  leg  swelling  or  injuries. 
Send  today  for  a  FREE  BOOK  and 
NO  -COST  -  FOR  -  TRIAL  -  plan. 
O.F.VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  North  Doarborn  Strooft,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


WARTS  GO! 

TRAW,  an  amazing  liquid,  quickly — easily 
removes  irgly,  embarrassing  warts — leaves 
skin  smooth  and  beautiful.  No  pain — 
horny  growths  dry  up.  Results  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  Only  551.00.  We  mail 
promptly.  No  C.O.D.’s.  Write  today. 

TRAW ,  Dept.  0F-6,  Martin  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


A  Quality  Household  Product 

BOROLEUM 

RELIEVES 

HAY  FEVER  —  SINUS 
SUN  BURN  —  DIAPER  RASH 
BURNS  AND  ATHLETES  FOOT 

A  preparation  having  many  uses 
and  recommended  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  for  over  45  years. 

Get  Boroleum  today  at  your 
druggist.  May  be  safely  used  on 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

Contains  Menthol,  Camphor, 
Eucalyptol,  Methyl  Salicylate, 
Boric  Acid,  and  Petrolatum. 

All  Ingredients  U.S.P. 


If  your  druggist  is 
out  of  stock ,  order 
by  mail.  Send  60 4 
for  each  tube  to  — 


SINCLAIR  PHARMACAL  CO.,  Inc. 

FISHERS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 
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ANECDOTES  AND  PLEASANTRIES 


RHYMING  CALENDAR 

.JANet  was  quite  ill  one  day 
1’EBrile  troubles  came  her  way 
MAIityr-like  she  lay  in  bed: 

A  PR  oiled  nurses  softly  sped. 
MAYbe,  said  the  leech  judicial, 
JUNket  would  be  beneficial. 
JUDeps  too,  though  freely  tried 
AUGured  ill.  for  Janet  died. 
SEPulchre  was  sadly  made 
OCTaves  pealed  and  prayers  were 
said 

NOVices  with  many  a  tear 
DECorated  Janet’s  bier. 

From  old  puzzle  book. 
Courtesy  J.  G.  Curtis 


CORN  PLANTING  RULE 

(The  reply  of  a  farmer  to  the 
question  how  many  kernels  he 
put  in  a  hill.) 

One  for  the  black-bird, 

One  for  the  crow. 

One  for  the  cut-worm, 

And  two  to  grow. 

1833 

HE  WHO  PAYS 

An  old  picture  represents  a 
king  sitting  in  state,  with  a 
label,  "I  govern  all" — a  bishop 
with  a  legend,  "I  pray  for  all” 
— a  soldier  with  a  motto,  "I  fight 
for  all” — and  a  farmer,  drawing 
forth  reluctantly  a  purse,  with 
the  superscription,  “I  pay  for 
all!” 

N.  E.  Farmer,  1842 


THE  WORD  DOLLAR 

Dollar  is  a  word  that  has 
passed  through  various  forms. 
It  was  thal,  thaler,  daliler, 
daalder,  daler  and  tallero.  It 
originally  came  fom  Thai,  a  town 
in  Bohemia.  Here  coins  of  an 
ounce  in  weight  were  made.  They 
were  called  Joachim’s  thaler  or 
Sehliclten  thaler.  So  popular  did 
these  coins  become  that  they 
gave  their  name  to  those  that 
came  after  them.  Their  manu¬ 
facture  dates  from  about  the 
year  ir>18. 


FORECASTING  FORMULA 
(As  Good  Today  As  It  Was  Then) 

After  an  observation  of  sixty 
years,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
crops  are  subject  to  a  great 
rotation  of  twenty  or  forty 
years;  I  am  not  certain  which. 
If  it  is  twenty,  it  wili  answer 
to  calculate  it  at  forty,  but  not 
at  twenty  if  it  be  forty.  If  it 
be  true  that  there  is  a  regular 
rotation  in  crops,  then  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  understand 
it,  as  it  would  inform  us  what 
years  a  crop  would  grow  well 
and  what  years  it  would  not. 
Besides  this  general  rotation, 
there  is  a  smaller  one. 

Wheat  has  a  rotation  of  eight 
years ;  and  for  sixty  years  it  has 
been  so  exact,  that  every  other 
leap  year  has  been  a  good  one 
for  this  crop,  and  every  other  a 
bad  one.  I  believe,  but  don’t 
know  certain,  that  the  proportion 
of  good  and  bad  years  in  the 
eight,  is  five  of  good  and  three 
of  bad;  or  four  of  each.  The 
years  1833,  ’34  and  ’35,  were  good 
years  for  wheat,  and  I  believe 
1832  was,  but  do  not  certainly 
recollect.  The  year  1830  was  bad, 
and  we  may  expect  1837  and  ’38 
to  be  the  same. 

Corn.  Corn  has  a  rotation  of 
six  or  eight  years,  I  do  not  know 
certainly  which.  1831  was  a  fruit¬ 
ful  year.  1832  and  ’33  poor;  1834 
good ;  1835  poor,  1936  bad.  1837 
will  be  middling;  1838,  good,  and 
1839  excellent,  1S40  middling 
again.  The  crops  do  not  change 
from  good  to  bad,  and  from 
bad  to  good,  at  once,  but  grad¬ 
ually.  After  a  bad  year,  nature 
recovers  herself  by.  degrees.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  same 
years  are  not  good  for  corn  and 
wheat.  The  years  from  1777  to 
’SO,  1797  to  1800,  1817  to  1820, 
were  good  years  for  corn. 

A  Revolutionary  Soldier, 

N.  E.  Farmer,  S.  17.  1837 


In  1818.  Dr.  Arnold  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  a 
flower  which  he  named  the 
Rafliesia  Arnoldi,  and  which  an 
author  has  called  with  much  jus¬ 
tice  “the  magnificent  Titan  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.”  The 
human  mind  indeed  had  never 
conceived  such  a  flower;  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  _  when  expanded,  is 
nine  feet;  its  nectarium  calcu¬ 
lated  to  hold  nine  pints — the 
pistils  are  as  large  as  cows’ 
horns,  and  the  entire  weight  of 
the  blossom  computed  to  be  15 
pounds. 
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' A  RICH  PUFF 

A  manufacturer  and  vendor  of 
patent  medicine  recently  wrote 
to  a  friend  living  out  west,  for 
a  strong  recommendation  of  his 
(the  manufacturer's)  "Balsam.'’ 
in  a  few  days  he  received  the 
following,  which  we  call  pretty 
strong : 

“Dear  Sir: — The  land  compos¬ 
ing  my  farm  had  hitherto  been 
so  poor  that  a  Scotchman  could 
not  get  a  living  off  it,  and  so 
stony  that  we  had  to  slice  our 
potatoes  and  plant  them  edge¬ 
ways;  but  hearing  of  your  Bal¬ 
sam,  I  put  some  on  a'  ten  acre 
lot  surrounded  by  a  rail  road 
fence,  and  in  the  morning  1 
found  that  the  rock  had  entirely 
disappeared,  a  neat  stone  wall 
encircled  the  field,  and  the  rails 
were  split  into  oven  wood,  and 
piled  up  systematically  in  my 
back  yard. 

“I  put  half  an  ounce  into  the 
middle  of  a  huckleberry  swamp 
— in  two  days  it  was  cleared  off, 
planted  with  corn  and  pumpkins, 
and  a  row  of  peach  trees  in  full 
blossom  through  the  middle. 

“As  an  evidence  of  its  tremen¬ 
dous  strength,  I  would  say  that 
it  drew  a  striking  likeness  of  my 
eldest  son.  out  of  a  mill-pond, 
drew  a  blister  all  over  his  stom¬ 
ach,  drew  a  load  of  potatoes 
four  miles  to  market,  and  event¬ 
ually  drew  a  prize  of  ninety- 
seven  dollars  in  a  lottery.” 

Portland ,  Me.,  Trans.,  1858 


STOOP  A  LITTLE 

The  following  story  related  by 
Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Mather,  has  been  often  told,  and 
is  w^ell  worth  telling  again : 

“The  last  time  X  saw  your 
father  (says  Dr.  Frankiin,)  was 
in  1724.  In  taking  my  leave,  he 
showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of 
the  house,  through  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
beam  over  head.  We  were  still 
talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accom¬ 
panying  me  behind,  and  I  turn¬ 
ing  towards  him.  he  said  hastily, 
‘Stoop!  stoop!’  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  him  till  I  felt  my  head 
hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a 
man  who  never  missed  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  giving  instruction,  and 
upon  this  he  said  to  me,  ‘You 
are  young,  and  have  the  world 
before  you  :  stoop  a  little  as  you 
go  through  it.  and  you  will  avoid 
many  hard  thumps.'  This  advice, 
thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  of  use  to  me;  and 
I  often  think  of  it  when  I  see 
pride  mortified  and  misfortunes 
brought  upon  people  by  carrying 
their  heads  to  high.” 


OLD  ENGLISH  PRAYER 

Give  me  a  good  digestion,  Lord 
and  something  to  digest 

Give  me  a  healthy  body,  Lord 
and  sense  enough  to  keep  it  at 
its  best, 

(live  me  a  thoughtful  mind, 
dear  Lord,  to  keep  the  pure  and 
good  in  sight,  and  when  seeing 
Sin  is  not  appalled,  but  finds  a 
way  to  make  it  right. 

Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not 
bored — that  does  not  whimper, 
whine  nor  cry, 

Do  not  let  me  worry  over  much, 
dear  Lord 

About  that  fussy  thing  called  I 

Clive  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Loril 

Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a 
Joke ; 

To  get  some  happiness  from 
Life 

And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Terrell 


FORGET  ME  NOT 

Mills,  in  his  work  on  Chivalry, 
mentions  that  the  beautiful 
tlower  called  Forget-me-not,  was 
known  in  England  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Edward  IV,  and  in  a 
note,  he  gives  the  following- 
pretty  incident,  in  explanation 
of  the  name; 

“Two  lovers  were  loitering 
along  the  margin  of  a  lake,  on  a 
fine  summer  evening,  when  the 
maiden  discovered  some  flowers 
•  of  the  Myosotis  growing  on  the 
water,  close  to  the  bank  of  an 
island,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  She  expressed  a 
desire  to  possess  them,  when  her 
knight,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
swimming  to  the  spot,  cropped 
the  wislied-for  plant;  but  his 
strength  was  unable  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  his  daring;  and  feeling 
that  he  could  not  regain  the 
shore,  although  very  near  it,  he 
threw  the  flowers  upon  the  bank, 
and  casting  a  last  affectionate 
look  upon  his  lady-love,  he  said, 
“Forget  me  not,”  and  was  buried 
in  the  water.” 
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immediate  Comfort 
And  Relief  for  You  with 

RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.  Reg.  U. 8. Pat. Off.  A  Piper  BraceTrusa 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


Right  or  Left 
Side  $495 
Double  $5.95 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  de¬ 
signed  to  give  you  relief  and  comfort.  Ad¬ 
justable  back-lacing  and  adjustable  leg 
straps.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Soft  flat  groin 
pad— NO  STEEL  OR  LEATHER  BANDS. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  INVISIBLE  UNDER 
LIGHT  CLOTHING.  Washable.  Also  used  aa 
after  operation  support. 


•  A  MOST  EFFECTIVE  SUPPORT  FOR 
REDUCIBLE  INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

Thousands  of  people  who  have  tried  other 
devices  turn  to  Rupture-Easer  for  new 
comfort. 

•  RUPTURE-EASER  IS  SANITARY. 

Can  be  washed  without  harm  to  fabrio— 
you  never  offend  when  you  wear  Rupture- 
Easer. 


•  NO  FITTING  REQUIRED. 


Just  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  specify  right  or  left  side 
or  double. 


OVER  1,000,000 
GRATEFUL  USERS 

Blessed  Relief  Day  and  Night 

—You  can  sleep  in  it — you 
can  work  in  it — you  can  bathe 
in  it. 


PIPER  BRACE  CO.,  DEPT.  ON- 7 

811  Wyandotte.  Kansas  City  5.  Me. 


PIPER  BRACE  CO.,  DEPT.  ON-7 
81 1  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  my  RUPTURE-EASER  by 
return  mail. 


Right  Side 
Left  Side 
Double 


□  $4.95 

□  $4.95 

□  $5.95 


Measure  around  lowest 
part  of  my  abdomen  Is 

_ INCHES 


We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’s 


Enclosed  is:  Q  Money  Order 


□  Check  for  $ _  □  Send  C.O.D. 


Name. 


Address _ 

City  and  State. 
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Science  Develops  New  Tablet: 

Relieves  "Hot  Flashes,”  Irritation 
From  Change-of-Life  For  8  of  10 
Tested  -  Without  Costly  Injections 


Boston,  Mass.  (Special)  — Medical 
science  now  offers  women  new 
freedom  from  much  of  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  change-of-life!  Today,  you 
can  have  relief  from  “hot  flashes,’’ 
tortured  nerves,  weakness,  and 
other  functionally-caused  distress 
...thanks  to  a  remarkable  tablet 
developed  especially  to  relieve 
these  discomforts.  Doctors  report 
amazing  results  using  this  home 
treatment  alone . . .  and  no  expen¬ 
sive  injections. 

Irritability  was  calmed.  Dizzi¬ 
ness  was  relieved.  Suffocating  heat 
waves  subsided.  8  out  of  10  women 
tested  got  wonderful  relief! 

This  new  formula  is  a  unique 


combination  of  special  medicines. 
It  acts  on  a  woman’s  sympathetic 
nervous  system  to  relieve  the  tense 
feelings  and  physical  distress  that 
cause  unhappiness  in  so  many 
homes.  Tests  prove  the  new  tablet 
has  positive  medical  action. 

It  is  now  sold  at  drug  stores, 
without  a  prescription,  under  the 
name  of  “Lydia  Pinkham’s  Tab¬ 
lets.”  Easy-to-take,  contain  iron. 

Don’t  let  change-of-life  rob  your 
life  of  joy.  Start  taking  Pinkham’s 
Tablets.  See  how  fast  you  can  feel 
your  happy  self  again  —  with¬ 
out  troublesome  injections!  (For 
liquid,  get  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound.) 


Constipated? 


world  famous 


NALTHER  TABLETS 


(formerly  known  as  Nature’s  Health  Restorer) 
are  a  safe  and  gentle  herb  laxative  made  of 
the  purest  plants,  roots  and  herbs. 


“Take  Winter’s  Tablets  at  Night, 

Feel  like  Spring  in  the  Morning’’ 

Used  by  families  all  over  the  world  for  60  YEARS 
Send  only  $1.25  for  economical  6  month  supply  of  201  Tablets 

order  today  THE  M.  A.  WINTER  CO.  Box  4243,  Washington  12,  D.  C. 


In  1818,  Wm.  Fairboirn  of  England  devised  the  first  bored 
and  keyed  wheels  that  helped  revolutionise  power 
mission.  In  1953,  DeVan-Johnson  registered  MAK-A-KEY 
in  the  U.  S.  Paten*  Office  — 

^  zinc-coated  bars  of  steel  ma-  — 
chine  key  stock;  packaged  in 
12  in.  lengths:  3/16,  1/4, 

5/16,  3/8,  7/16  and  1/2  in. 
squares.  Farmers,  shops  and 
handymen  use  MAK-A-KEY 
for  repairs  and  replacements 


Get  MAK-A-KEY  at  hardware,  implement  and  general  store*. 

DEVAN-JOHNSON  CO.  Au”oRAbb|LL*iNO*s 
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Amazing  New  Creme  Color  Shampoo 


C  I  ;m  RE-COLORS  HAIR 

!  V?  I  I  I  I  I  1 1  IN  17  MINUTES 


Drinking  Milk; 


LARSON’S  S.M.D. 


The  Swedish 
Milk  Diet 

Larson's  S.M.D.  is  a 
special  diet  plan  in¬ 
vented  in  Sweden.  If 
you  are  over-weight 
because  you  eat  too 
much  and  if  you  want 
to  reduce  safely,  send 
$1  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  that  you  don’t 
have  to  be  so  fat. 

HELPS  COUNTER¬ 
ACT  HUNGER  ON 
THE  3  DIET  DAYS 
The  creamy  milk  diet 
containing  Larson’s 
S.M.D.  is  a  complete 
food  which  helps  take 
away  the  hungry  feel- 
ing  on  diet  days.  ^  )/ 

Healthy,  not  danger-  |?V 
ous.  Takes  off  excess 
fat  in  a  natural  way 
without  using  drug  or  slimming  ingredients. 
THE  SCALE  YOUR  FRIEND  After  the  first 
day  of  the  Swedish  Milk  Diet  you  should 
start  to  lose  weight.  In  a  week  you  will  not 
be  afraid  to  look  at  the  scale  anymore.  Get 
on  the  scale  and  check  how  much  weight  you 
have  lost.  This  will  satisfy  you.  And*  it 
actually  costs  nothing  if  you  compare  with 
the  cost  of  the  expensive  food  you  do  not 
need  on  a  diet  day.  You  lose  that  ugly 
superfluous  fat  and  at  the  same  time  you 
save  money. 

NO  UNDERFEEDING  The  Larson’s  S.M.D. 
Swedish  Milk  Diet  contains  full  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  minerals,  necessary  vitamins, 
calcium,  protein,  carbohydrates,  iron,  phos¬ 
phorous,  energy  elements.  And  the  Swedish 
Milk  Diet  gives  you  the  necessary  variation 
between  diet  days  and  days  with  normal 
meals  when  you  eat  like  you  do  now.  You 
only  use  Larson's  S.M.D.  3  days  a  week. 
The  other  4  days  a  week  you  don't  diet  at 
all  but  eat  just  like  you  do  now. 
IMPROVE  YOUR  HEALTH  Larson's 
S.M.D.  helps  keep  you  regular.  With  using 
Larson's  S.M.D.  Swedish  Milk  Diet  you 
shouldn’t  feel  tired  or  depressed  because  of 
the  need  for  a  laxative.  Larson's  S.M.D.  sup¬ 
plies  healthy  bulk.  Re  less  likely  to  feel  list¬ 
less,  dull,  sluggish  due  to  a  laxative.  And 
every  look  in  the  mirror  will  confirm  that 
you  have  changed,  look  and  act  younger,  be 
able  to  wear  more  youthful  clothes  that  will 
fit  better.  And  with  all  that  weight  gone 
your  doctor  will  certainly  approve. 


Now  change 
streaked,  gray, 
graying  or  drab 
hair  to  a  new 
lustrous  youth-  , 
ful- looking  color, 
try  Tintz  Creme 
Color  Shampoo  to 
day.  It's  a  new  hair 
coloring  that  recolors 
hair  at  home  as  it 
shampoos.  Takes  only  17 
minutes.  No  waiting  for  re¬ 
sults.  It's  easy  to  use  —  no  messy  mixing. 
Won't  wash  or  rub  out.  Get  your  choice  of 
color  today:  Lt.  Ash  Blond,  Gold  Blond, 
Red  Blond,  Blond,  Lt.  Warm  Brown,  Lt. 
Auburn,  Auburn.  Med.  Warm  Brown,  Dk. 
Warm  Brown,  Dk.  Brown,  Lt.  Brown,  Med. 
Brown,  Black,  Jet  Black. 


Ask  for  your  shade  of  Tintz  Creme  Color 
Shampoo.  Only  $1.50  plus  tax  at  drug  stores 
everywhere. 


One  Week’s  Test  Only  $1 


Send  $1  with  your  name  and  address  for  a 
full  week's  supply  of  Larson's  S.M.D.  (4 
weeks’  supply  only  $3).  If  C.O.D.  postage  is 
extra.  Be  satisfied  or  return  empty  container 
for  money  back.  Rush  order  today  to: 


LARSON’S  S.  M.  D.  CO.,  Dept.  580, 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  Illinois 

(p)  1955  by  Fleetwood  Company 


TINTZ  CO  Dept-  572’  230  N-  Michigan 
unit  uu.,  Ave.,  chicago  ,t  |||jnojs 


STIX  makes 

FALSE  TEETH, 

FIT  SNUG 


or  lowers 


NEW  Soft-Plastic  Linar 
Gives  Months  of  Comfort 

Amazing  cushion-soft  STIX 
tightens  loose  plates;  quickly  re¬ 
lieve  sore  gums.  You  can  eat  any¬ 
thing!  Talk  and  laugh  without 
embarrassment.  Easy  to  apply 
and  clean.  Molds  to  gums  and 
sticks  to  plates,  yet  never  hard¬ 
ens;  easily  removed.  No  messy 
powders,  pastes  or  wax  pads. 

Harmless  to  plates  and  mouth. 

ThouBondt  of  Delighted  Utort  get  relief  from 
loose  plates  and  sore  gums.  Mail  only  $1  today 
for  2  STIX  Liners  postpaid. 

STIX  DENTAL  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  A7 
330  S.  DEARBORN  ST  CHICAGO  4,  III 


2  LINERS  M 

MONET  BACK 
If  NOT  SATISFIED 


MOTOR  OVERHAUL  $2.98 

Amazing  chemical  compound  discovery  works 
internally  like  magic.  Replates  friction-worn 
surface,  stops  overheating,  tightens  loose  rat¬ 
tling  parts,  fills  in  cracks  and  pit  marks. 
Noisy  pounding  motors  with  sticky  valves 
that  stall  in  traffic  and  on  hills,  sputter, 
bum  too  much  gas  and  oil  and  start  poorly 
in  cold  weather  instantly  run  smooth  and 
powerful  as  new!  Simple  as  pouring  in  oil. 
Works  while  you  ride.  Makes  motors  last 
years  longer.  For  all  makes,  years,  models, 
cars,  trucks,  tractors,  taxis,  boats.  Pays  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  gas  and  oil  savings 
alone! 

SEND  NO  MONEY  .  .  .  USE  AT  OUR  RISK 

Let  us  send  you  a  full  complete  MOTOR 
FIX  IT  treatment  to  put  in  your  motor  on 
approval.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  deposit 
$2.98  price  plus  C.O.D.  postage  thru  post¬ 
man  on  arrival.  If  you  don’t  agree  MOTOR 
FIXIT  fixes  up  your  motor  as  well  as  any 
$50  garage  mechanics  overhauls,  return 
empty  can  for  money  back.  Write  today  to 
FLEETWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  577 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  LAWS— 1956 

Courtesy:  American  Automobile  Association 


Op.  RJ.  Date  new  Driving 


State 

Speed 
Max. 
(R — rea 
sonable 

license  license 
plates  Mini¬ 
can  be  mum 
used  age 

Gaso¬ 

line 

tax 

Percent 

sales 

tax 

Period 
of  stay1 

Safety 

respon¬ 

sibility 

law 

Certifi¬ 
cate  of 
title 

required 

Alabama . 

60 

Oct. 

1 

18 

$.07 

1 

Reciprocal 

A 

no 

Arizona . 

R 

Dec. 

1 

18a 

.05 

2 

8 

A 

yes 

Arkansas . 

60 

Jan. 

1 

14c 

.065 

2 

30  days 

A 

yes 

California . 

55 

Jan. 

3 

16b 

.06 

3 

3 

A 

yes 

Colorado . 

60 

Jan. 

1 

16 

.06 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Connecticut .  . . 

45 

Feb. 

15 

16 

.06 

3 

6  mos. 

A 

no 

Delaware . 

55 

3  mos 

.* 

16 

.05 

90  days 

A 

yes 

D.  C . 

25 

Mar. 

i 

16t 

.06 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Florida . 

60 

Jan. 

i 

16b  f 

.07 

Reciprocal 

A-B 

yes 

Georgia . 

60 

Jan. 

i 

16 

.065 

3 

30  days 

A 

no 

Idaho . 

60 

Dec. 

i 

16b 

.06 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Illinois . 

60 

On  issue 

16t 

.05 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Indiana . 

65 

Jan. 

3 

16 

.04 

60  days 

A 

yes 

Iowa . 

R 

Dec. 

1 

16b 

.06 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Kansas . 

R 

Jan. 

1 

16b 

.05 

2 

3 

D 

yes 

Kentucky . 

60 

Dec. 

29 

16 

.07 

.  .  . 

Reciprocal 

A 

6 

Louisiana . 

60 

Dec. 

1 

15 

.07 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Maine . 

45 

Dec. 

25 

15t 

.07 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

no 

Maryland . 

50 

Mar. 

1 

16h 

.06 

2 

90  days 

A 

yes 

Massachusetts 

40 

Jan. 

1 

16 

.0 

.  .  . 

Reciprocal 

C 

no 

Michigan . 

R 

Dec. 

1 

16b 

.06 

3 

90  days 

A 

yes 

Minnesota . 

60 

Nov. 

I 

lot 

.05 

•  •  • 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Mississippi.  .  .  . 

60 

Nov. 

1 

17d 

.07 

2 

30  days 

A 

no 

Missouri . 

R 

On  issue 

16d 

.03 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Montana . 

R 

Jan. 

1 

15 

.07 

30  days 

A 

yes 

60 

Jan. 

1 

15 

.06 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Nevada . 

R 

Dec. 

1 

16 

.06 

2 

3 

A 

yes 

New  Ham psl lire 

50 

Mar. 

1 

16 

.05 

Reciprocal 

A 

no 

New  Jersey.  . .  . 

50 

Mar. 

1 

17 

.04 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

New  Mexico .  .  . 

60 

Dec. 

15 

14 

.06 

2 

90  days 

B 

yes 

New  York  ... 

50 

Jan. 

1 

18a 

.04 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

North  Carolina 

55 

Dec. 

1 

16t 

.07 

3  * 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

North  Dakota.. 

65 

Nov. 

1 

16b 

.06 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Ohio . 

50 

Mar. 

1 

16b  , 

.  .05 

3 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Oklahoma . 

65 

Dec. 

11 

16b 

.065 

2 

60  days 

A 

yes 

Oregon . 

55 

On  issue 

16b 

.06 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Pennsylvania . 

50 

ar. 

15 

18ta 

.06 

i 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Rhode  Island .  . 

50 

ar. 

1 

16 

.04 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

no 

South  Carolina. 

55 

Sept. 

13 

14 

.07 

3 

90  days 

A 

no 

South  Dakota  . 

60 

Jan. 

1 

15 

.05 

2 

60  days 

D 

yes 

65 

Mar. 

1 

16b 

.07 

3 

30  days 

A 

yes 

60 

Feb. 

1 

16b 

.04 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

60 

Dec. 

15 

16 

.05 

2 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Vermont . 

50 

Mar. 

1 

18a 

.055 

.  .  . 

Reciprocal 

A 

no 

Virginia . 

Washington. .  . . 
West  Virginia. . 

55 

Mar. 

15 

15f 

.06 

60  days 

A 

yes 

60 

Jan. 

i 

16 

.065 

3 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

55 

June 

20 

16 

.06 

90  days 

A 

yes 

Wisconsin . 

65 

On  issue 

16b 

.06 

Reciprocal 

A 

yes 

Wyoming . 

60 

Dec. 

1 

15h 

.05 

2 

90  days 

A 

yes 

'Applies  to  nonresidents.  The  term  “reciprocal”  means  that  the  state  will  extend  to  a  nonresi¬ 
dent  the  identical  privileges  granted  by  his  home  state  to  nonresident  motorists.  In  some  states 
visitors  must  register  within  a  specified  time.  In  most  states  persons  who  intend  to  reside  perma¬ 
nently  must  buy  new  plates  and  secure  new  driving  license  at  once,  or  within  a  limited  period. 
Acquisition  of  employment  or  placing  children  in  public  school  is  often  considered  intention  to 
reside  permanently. 

2None  on  used  cars.  A; 

3FTntil  expiration  of  home  registration:  _  B. 

'Three  months  before  current  registration  expires;  C. 

6Use  tax  on  new  cars,  first  registration  of  used  cars:  D. 

«Bill  of  sale  must  be  filed.  .  , 

'Permit  showing  compliance  with  state  compulsory  liability  insurance  law  must  be  obtained 

ss$15  maximum.  Visitor’s  permit  required  after  10  days.  *Prior  to  expiration  of  195b  regia. 

(a)  Jr.  p’mt  10.  (b)  Jr.  p’mt  14.  (c)  14-18  need  parent  lie.  sig.  and  under  18  need  par.  lie.; 
sig.  (d)  Jr.  p’mt  15.  (e)  153^-16  need  acc.  by  lie.  op.  and  permit,  (f)  Exc.  cert,  cities,  (h) 
Under  21,  need  par.  lie.  sig. 


Modern  “security"  type 
“Future  proof”  type; 
Compulsory. 

01d“S-R”  type. 
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Bass  Fishermen 
Will  Say 
I’m  Crazy . . . 

until  they  try 

my  method! 


But,  after  an  honest  trial  ...  if  you’re  at  all  like  the 
other  men  to  whom  I’ve  told  my  strange  plan  .  .  . 
you’ll  guard  it  with  your  last  breath. 


Don't  jumo  at  conclusions.  I’m  not  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  any  fancy  new  lure.  I  have  no  reels 
or  lines  to  sell.  I'm  a  professional  man  and 
make  a  good  living  in  my  profession.  But  my 
afl-absorbing  hobby  Is  fishing.  And,  quite  by 
accident  I've  discovered  how  to  go  to  waters 
that  most  fishermen  say  are  fished  out  and 
come  in  with  a  good  catch  of  the  biggest  bass 
that  you  ever  saw.  The  savage  old  bass  that 
got  so  big,  because  they  were^'wise”  to  every 
ordinary  way  of  fishing. 

This  IHETfKH)  fs  WOT  spinning,  trolling, 
casting,  fly  fishing,  trot  fine  fishing,  set  line 
fishing,  hand  fine  fishing,  live  bait  fishing, 
jugging,  netting,  trapping,  or  seining.  No  five 
bait  or  prepared  bart  is  used.  You  can  carry 
all  of  the  equipment  you  need  in  one  hand. 

The  whole  method  can  be  learned  in  twenty 
minutes  —  twenty  minutes  of  fascinating 
reading.  All  the  extra  equipment  you  need,  you 
can  buy  locally  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  dollar. 
Yet  with  ft,  you  can  come  hi  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  the  greatest  excitement  of  your  fife, 
with  a  stringer  full.  Not  one  or  two  miserable 
12  or  14  inch  ovef -sired  keepers  —  but  five  or 
six  real  bearrtfes  with  real  poundage  behind 
them.  The  kiad  that  don’t  need  a  word  of 
explanation  offhe  psofesstonal  skill  of  the  man 
who  caught  them.  Absdkrtely  legal,  too  —  in 
every  state. 

Tnls  anraiing  method  was  developed  by  a 
little  group  of  professional  fishermen.  Though 


ERIC  A.  FARE, 

Eric  A.  Fare,  Libertyville  1,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Fare:  Send  me  complete  information  without 
any  charge  and  without  the  slightest  obligation.  Tell  me 
how  I  can  learn  your  method  of  catching  big  bass  from 
waters  many  say  are  "fished  out",  even  when  the  old 
timers  are  reporting,  “No  Luck". 


they  were  public  guides,  they  rarely  divulged 
their  method  to  their  patrons.  They  used  it 
only  when  fishing  for  their  own  tables.  It  is 
possible  that  no  man  on  your  waters  has  ever 
seen  it,  eve.  heard  of  it,  or  ever  used  it.  And 
when  you  have  given  it  the  first  trial,  you  will 
be  as  close-mouthed  as  a  man  who  has  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  a  gold  mine.  Because  with 
this  method  you  can  fish  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  the  best  fishermen  in  the  county  and  pull 
in  ferocious  big  ones  while  they  come  home 
empty  handed.  No  special  skill  is  required. 
The  method  is  just  as  deadly  in  the  hands  of 
a  novice  as  in  the  hands  of  an  old  timer.  My 
method  will  be  disclosed  only  to  those  men 
in  each  area  who  will  give  mi  their  word  of 
honor  not  to  r  -e  the  method  to  anyone  else. 

Send  me  your  name.  Let  me  tell  you  how  you 
can  try  out  this  deadly  method  of  bringing  in 
big  bass  from  your  local  waters.  Let  me  tell 
you  why  I  let  you  try  out  my  unusual  method 
for  the  whole  fishing  season  without  risking 
a  penny  of  your  money.  Send  your  name  for 
details  of  my  money-back  trial  offer.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  information,  now  or  at  any 
other  time.  Just  your  name  is  all  I  need.  But 
I  guarantee  that  the  information  I  send  you 
will  make  you  a  complete  skeotic  —  until  you 
decide  to  try  my  method  I  And  then,  your  own 
catches  will  fill  you  with  disbelief.  Send  your 
name,  today.  This  will  be  fun. 


Libertyville  1,  Illinois 

Name . . 


Address. 


City  : . „..Zone, 


State 
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THE  ANGLER’S  SONG 
(Tune,  All  in  the  Downs,  Etc.) 

All  in  the  fragrant  Prime  o f  Day, 

Ere  Phoebus  spreads  around  his  Beams, 

The  early  Angler  takes  his  Way, 

To  verdant  Banks  of  crystal  Streams, 

If  Health,  Content,  and  thoughtful  Musing  charm, 
What  Sport  like  Angling  can  our  Cares  disarm? 
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DIGEST  OF  LATEST  AVAILABLE  FISH  AND  GAME  LAWS 

(with  occasional  excerpts  and  illustrations 
from  “The  Art  of  Angling”  by  R.  Brooks,  Dublin,  Eire,  1778) 

JUNE  15,  1956  (EXCEPT  AS  NOTED) 
d  males  only,  t  local  exceptions.  J  non-resident  exceptions.  §  Pounds. 

§  2  over  25",  2  under  25". 

As  many  states  do  not  complete  laws  for  1956-57  until  after  our  press  date,  VERIFY 
in  every  case  for  changes  even  though  the  changes  from  year  to  year  are  not  as  a  rule 
sensational.  Limits  are  daily  except  those  in  italics  which  are  seasonal. 


State  and  Species 

Seasons 

1 

E 

3 

6 

6 

10 

5 

10 

15 

30 

20 

10 

10 

2% 

1 

2 
2 
3 
2 

It 

n 

10 

10 

10 

15+ 

State  and  Species 

Seasons 

—j 

1 

8 

8 

8 

1 

8 

6 

6 

20 

15 

Alabama 

Deer 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Muskrat  (fur), 
Otter 

Quail 

Turkey 

Bass 

White,  bass 
Bream 

C-rappie,  wh.  pch. 
Jack  Salmon 
W.-eye  pike 

Not  set 

Said  the  Jack 
Salmon  to  the  wall 
eyed  Pike  not  in 
Alabama  do  you 
find  the  llama. 

Special 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 

Arkansas 

Deer 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Turkey 

Bass, black  ex. riv. 
Trout 

Pike.  Jack  salmon 
Bream,  perch 
Lake  Bass 

(Nov.  11-16  d 
(Dec.  9-14 d 

Not  set 

Oct.  1-Dec.  31 

Dec.  1-Jan.  31 

Apr.  1-7 

Mar.  16-May  15 
Apr.  1-Nov.  30 

No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 

California 

Deer 

Bear 

Rabbit.  Ctn.  T. 
Rabbit,  Jack 
Quail 

Pheasant 

Partridge 

Trout  (exc.  gldn) 
(Sp.  wntr  seas.) 
Salmon 

Bass,  black 
Sunfish,  Perch 
Striped  Bass 
Catfish,  shad 

(CS.-Aug.  4-Sept.  16 
(I. -Sept.  15-Oct.  28 
(C.-Aug.  6-Jan.  15 
IS.-Sept.  24- Jan.  15 
S.-Nov.  17- Jan.  15+ 
No  closed  season 
N-Nov.  17-  Jan.  15+ 
Nov.  17-Jan  2 

Nov.  17-Dec.  15 

Apr.  28-Oct.  31  + 
Apr.  28-Oct.  31  + 

No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 

2 

1 

o 

2 

8 

8 

2 

4 

15 

15 

5 
25 
§3 
15 

Alaska 

Bison 

Deer 

Moose 

Bear.  br.  &  grz. 

Bear,  black 
Caribou 

Mountain  goat 
Mountain  sheep 
Rabbit 

Grouse  <fc 

Ptar’g’n 

Trout  &  grayling 

No  open  season 
(E.Aug.20-Nov.22  d 
IW.Aug.20-Nov.15cT 
fE.  Sep.  15—30  d 
\  W.  Sep.  1-20,  Dec. 

1  1-20 

Sept.  1-June  30+ 
l  E.-Sept.  1-Jun.  20 
\  W.  No  closed  season 
Special  Zones 
( E.  Aug.  20-Nov.  22 
( W.  Aug.  15-Sep.  10  + 
Aug.  20 

Sept.  1-Mar.  31+ 
Aug.  20- Jan.  31 
Aug.  20-Apr.  15 
+ 

Arizona,  June ’53 

Elk 

Late  Nov. 

1 

Colorado,  J  une’53 

Deer 

M  id  Oct. -Late  Nov. 

1 

Rabbit 

No  closed  seasont 

) 

1 

Javeltna 

Mid  Feb. 

1 

Elk  d 

yoct.  15-31 1 

1 

Antelope 

LateSep.-EarlyOct. 

Bear 

1 

1 

Buffalo 

Nov.  10  + 

Antelope 

Oct.  13-1 5-No V.  7-9 

1 

Tu  key 

Early  Oct. 

1 

Quail 

Not  set 

S 

Quail 

Early  Dec. 

10 

Pheasant 

Not  set 

3 

All  Fish 

No  closed  season 

10 

Rabbit 

Oct.  15-Dec.  31 

5 

Bull  Frogs 

■lun.  t-Nov.  .10 

Trout 

May  23-Oct.  21 

10 

Bear 

No  closed  season  + 

1 

hite  1-  ish 

May  23-Oct.  21 

6 

Big  horn  sheep 

Mid  Dec. 

1 

All  other  fish 

(Open  all  year) 

to 

Squirrel 

Early  Nov. 

10 

\  e  Best  Times  to  Catch  Ye  Fishes  is  when  the  wind  blows  from  ye  south;  next  best  from 
ye  South  West,  and  finally  from  ye  West.  On  a  hot  summer’s  day,  fish  early  In  ye  morning 
from  sunrise  until  ten  thirty,  or  late  in  the  evening  from  two  thirty  until  sunset.  Do  not 
tlsh  on  ye  dark  cold,  cloudy  days  except  after  the  first  day  of  such  a  spell  has  passed  and 
then  three  in  the  afternoon  is  ye  best  time. 
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Connecticut 
Deer 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Pheasant 
Grouse 
Raccoon 
Trout 
Lake  trout 
Pickerel 
Wall-eye 
Bass,  black 
Bass,  striped 
Perch 
Salmon,  sockeye 
Shad 
Alewlves 


Delaware 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Raccoon  ) 

Opossum ) 

Pheasant 

Bass 

Pike,  pkl., 
w.  eyed  pike 
Trout 
Shad 


Florida 
Deer,  male 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Turkey 
Bass,  black 
Bream,  perch 
Tarpon 


Georgia 

Alligators 

Deer 

Bear 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Grouse 

Turkey 

Rabbit 

Raccoon  1 

Opossum  ) 

Bass,  striped 
Bass,  black 
Bass,  rock 
Bass,  Ky.  or  r.- 
eye 

Bream,  perch 

Crappie 

Pickerel 

Wall-eyed  pike 

Muskellunge 

Trout 

Shad 


Idaho 

Moose 

Deer,  elk 

Mt.  goats,  sheep 

Quail 

Pheasant 

Rabbit  (Ctnt) 

Hun.  partridge 

Sage  hen 

Grouse,  other 

Pheasant 

Rabbit 

Trout 

Sturgeon 

Bass 

Crappie 

Sunfish 

Perch 

Salmon  (steelhd.) 
Bullfrogs 


Illinois  1957  Leg. 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Quail 
Pheasant 


Not  avail,  until 
July.  So — 
What  ails  the 
Conn,  alewive? 
Got  out  the  wrong 
side  o’bed? 

Nope — she  made 
too  many 
wooden  nutmegs. 
Couldn’t  sell  ’em 
so  ate  them  instead 

Nov.  15-Dec.  31 

4 

Sept.  15-Oct.  31 

4 

Nov.  15-Dec.  31 

8 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31 

Nov.  15-Dec.  31  d” 

2 

June  1-Feb.  1 

6 

No  closed  season 

6 

Apr.  13-Aug.  10 

4 

Mar.  1-Jun.  10 

2 

10 

Open  season  on 

10 

Quail — M  iami — 

3 

any  time 

8 

25 

Jun.  1-Jan.  31 

Nov.  5-20  a*  t 

1 

Nov.  1-Jan.  10f 

Oct.  1-Jan.  10 

10 

Nov.  20-Feb.  25 

12 

Nov.  20-Jan.  10 

3 

Nov.  20-Feb.  25t 

2 

Nov.  20-25 

5 

Nov.  1-25 

No  closed  seasonf 

10 

No  closed  season! 

10 

No  closed  season! 

10 

No  closed  seasonf 

10 

No  closed  season! 

35 

No  closed  seasonf 

25 

No  closed  season! 

15 

No  closed  seasonf 

3 

No  closed  seasonf 

2 

Apr  1-Nov.  15f 

10 

No  closed  seasonf 

8 

By  permit 

1 

Local  seasons 

1 

By  permit 

Not  set 

Not  set 

Oct.  1-Jan.  31 

4 

Not  set 

Tbls  Is  one  state  In 

the  Union  where 

2 

big  game  still 
runion. 

2 

4 

Jun.  4-Oct.  31 

15 

All  year 

1 

All  year 

10 

All  year 

35 

All  year 

50 

All  year 

50 

\  ar.  seasons 

2  1 

Jun.  4-Oct.  31 

12 

may  change 

Nov.  24-Jan.  20 

5 

Aug.  1-Oct.  1 5f 

5 

(S)  Sept.  1-Oct.  31 

5 

(N)  Nov.  17-Dec.  19 

10 

Nov.  1 1-Nov.  30  fd’1 

2 

Illinois  (con’t.) 
Grouse,  Ptdge. 
Bass,  black 
Trout 
Perch 
Pickerel 
Wall-eyed  pike 
Bass,  S.M.-L.M. 

Lake  tr.,  white- 
fish 


Closed 

No  closed  season 
Apr.  1-Sept.  30 
No  closed  season 
May  1-Nov.  30 
May  1-Feb.  15 
May  15-Mar.  31  f 


No. closed  season 


Indiana 

Deer 

Raccoon,  Op. 
Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Pheasant  . 

Hun.  partridge 
Bluegill,  rd  - 
eared  sunf., 
crappie 

Rock  bass 

Bass,  silv.  or 
yel.,  bl.,  Ky., 
wh.  or  str. 

Pike-perch 

Pike  or  pickerel 
Yellow  perch 
Trout 

Chan,  catfish 

Not  set 

Nov.  15-Jan.  15 
Nov.  10-Jan.  10 
Aug.  2 1-Oct.  20 
Nov.  10-Dec.  20 
Dates  not  set 

Nov.  10-Dec.  20 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

June  16- Apr.  30 

(So.  Rt.  26  to 
Newton  Co.) 

No  cloged  season 
May  1-Aug.  31 

No  closed  season 

2 

5 

5 

10 

5 
25 
in 

ag- 

g, 

6 
in 

ag- 

g. 

6 

6 

15 

Iowa 

Rabbit 

Not  set  but 

Squirrel 

the  way  to  be  gay 

Pheasant 

in  Iowa  is  to  get 

Quail 

a  present  of  a 

Hungarian 

beauteous  pheasant 

partridge 

Date  not  set 

Trout 

Continuous 

8 

Northern  pike 

May  12-Feb.  15 

3 

Bass 

May  12-Feb.  15 

6 

Pike,  sand  or 
saug  ,  w.-eyed 

May  12-Feb.  15 

5 

Bullfrogs 

May  12-Nov.  30 

12 

Kansas 

Squirrel 

July  1-Nov.  30 

8 

(  uail 

Not  set 

Pheasant 

Not  set 

Rabbit  CtN.T. 

Dec.  15-Oct.  15 

10 

Jack 

Dec.  15-Oct.  15 

Kentucky 

(Approx.) 

Rabbit 

Nov.  20-Jan.  18 

8 

Squirrel 

Aug.  15-Oct.  15 

6 

Quail 

Nov.  19-Dec.  16 
Nov.  20-Jan.  18 

10 

Ruffed  firouse 

Nov.  20-Jan.  18 

2 

Bass  black 

No  closed  season 

10 

Trout 

No  closed  season 

5 
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Kentucky  (con’t 
W.-eved  pike, 
sand  pike 

No.  pike 

Striped  bass 
Crappie 

Rock  bass 
Muskellunge 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

10 

5 

15 

30 

15 

5 

Louisiana, 

June,  1954 

Deer 

Nov.  15- Jan.  10 1 

/ 

Bear 

Closed 

1 

Rabbit 

Oct.  15- Feb.  15 

5 

Squirrel 

Oct.  6-Dec.  21 

8 

Quail 

Dec.  I-Feb.  10 

10 

Turkey 

Cl  »sed 

1 

Bass,  black. 

No  closed  season 

15 

yel.,  white 

No  closed  season 

25 

Crappie 

No  closed  season 

25 

Sunflsh 

No  closed  season 

5  C 

Maine  (as  of 
1955-56) 

Deer 

Oct.  21-Nov.  30t 

1 

Bear 

No  closed  season 

Rabbit 

Oct.  1-Mar.  31. t 

4 

Squirrel 

Oct.  1-Nov.  15 

4 

Mink -Muskrat 

Nov.  1-30 

Partridge 

Oct.  1-Nov.  15 

4 

Woodcock 

Oct.  1-Nov.  9 

4 

Pheasant 

Oet.  1-Nov.  15 

2 

Salmon,  toguo(a) 

Ice  out-Sept.  30 

If 

Salmon,  togue(b) 

Ice  out-Sept.  15 

15 

Salmon,  togue(c) 

Ice  out-Aug.  15 

If 

Trout(a) 

lee  out-Sept.  30 

15 

Trout  (b) 

Ice  out-Sept.  15 

15 

Trout  (c) 

Ice  out-Aug.  15 

If 

Wh.  perchlal 

Ice  out-Sept.  30 

If 

Wh.  perch  (b) 

Ice  out-Sept.  1 5 

If 

Wh.  perch(c) 

Ice  out-Aug.  15 

If 

Black  bass  (a) 

June  21 -Sept.  30 

If 

Black  bass(b) 

June  21-Sept.  15 

If 

Black  bass(c) 

June  21 -Aug.  15 

If 

Black  bass  (fly) 

June  1-20 

3 

Pickerel 

No  closed  season 

10* 

a-Lakes  &  ponds 
b-Rlv.  abv. 
tidewtr. 

e-Brooks,  streams 

Maryland 

Deer 

Dec.  3-8  eft 

Squirrel 

Oct.  5-31 

IP 

Quail 

Nov.  15-Jan.  It 

12 

Nov.  15-Jan.  It 

Pheasant 

Nov.  15-Dec.  31tcf 

Turkey 

Nov.  5-30 1 

1 

Trout 

Apr.  15-Sept.  16 

Bass-tdl 

Jan.  1-Jun.  5 

10 

Str.  (rck.)  bass. 

Mar.  1-Sept.  15 

non-tdl.  wtrs. 

Wall-eyed  pike 

Apr.  l-Nov.  15 

10 

Pike,  pickerel 

June  1-Nov.  30 

10 

Perch 

No  closed  season 

Feb.  15-Nov.  30t 

10 

Herring 

Mar.  15- Jun.  20 

15 

Shad 

Mar.  15-Jun.  20 

10 

Massachusetts 

: — 

Bear,  Black 

s 

Deer 

e 

Hare 

2 

Opossum 

Rabblr,  (Ctnt) 

5 

Raccoon 

20 

Squirrel 

Dates  are  not  set 

75 

Quail 

so  you  can't 

3 

Orouse 

have  them — that 

2 

Pheasant 

Is,  not  yet. 

Bass 

Sorry,  but  we 

5 

Pike 

tried  our  best. 

5 

Muakellungo 

5 

Pickerel 

10 

White  perch 

15 

Salmon 

2 

Trout 

6 

Lake  Trout 

2 

Mass,  (con’t.) 

Bluegls.,  caL 
baas,  crappie, 
hrnd.  pout. 


Michigan  1956 

Bear 

Rabbit 

Deer 

Grouse,  prairie 
chicken 
Pheasant 
Squirrel 

Trout 
Lake  Trout 
Black  Bass 
No.  pike.  pk.  pch. 

Muskellunge 
Crappie 
White  bass 
Crappie,  rk. 
bass,  yel.  pch. 
bluegills,  sun- 
fish 

Whiteflsh 

Sturgeon 


Minnesota 

Deer  (Bow 
and  Arrow) 
Deer 
Bear 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Pheasant 
Rabbit 
Raccoon 
W.-eyed  pike, 
saugers,  gt. 
no.  pike, 
pickerel 
Muskellunge 
Bass 
Trout 

Lake  Trout 
Crappies,  bass 
w.  or  sun  fish 
Catfish 
Bullheads 
Whitefish 
Buffalo 


Mississippi 

Deer 

Bear 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Turkey 


Not  set  until  Aug. 
so  ...  I  wish  I 
was  in  Michigan 
For  a  lake  trout 
I  would  catch. 
Then  back  I'd 
come  again 
And  to  a 

muskellunge, 

I’d  latch 
Apr.  28-Sept.  9 
No  closed  season 
Jun.  16-Dec.  31 
Apr.  28-Mar.  15 

Mar.  15-Sept.  11 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 


’  No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 


Not  set 


Out  in  Minnesota 
you  won’t  find 
The  Spanish  Jota 


May  12-Feb.  I5t 

May  16- Feb.  15f 
June23-Nov.  30t 
Apr.  28-Sept.  5t 
May  2-Sept.  25 
Jan.  1-Feb.  15 

Continuous 
May  16-Feb.  15 1 
Continuous 
Continuous 
May  16-Feb.  15t 


Nov.  2 1-27 1 
Dec.  26-Jan.  1 
No  open  season 
Oct.  6-Feb.  10 
Oct.  6-Dec.  31 
Dec.  10-Feb.  10 
Apr.  l-10t 


5t 

2 

5t 

5 

No 

lim 

25 

10 


25t 

7 

2 


Keep  out  of  fishes  sight  and  as  far  away  from  the  river  bank  as  possible.  If  water  is 
muddy  come  as  close  as  you  please.  Wear  clothes  of  a  grave,  dark  color,  not  bright  or 
glaring.  After  floods  or  rains  fish  near  the  bottom.  When  streams  begin  to  clear  or  after 
a  shower  which  has  not  muddied  them,  or  during  a  shower,  use  a  fly. 
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Nevada 

15 

Antelope 

Aug.  14  to' 

1 

20 

Deer 

Oct.  9t 

1 

20 

Rabbit 

50 

Quail 

Nov.  6t 

6 

Pheasant 

Nov.  6  eft 

3 

All  game  flsh 

Local  seasonst 

15 

1 

Grouse 

Oct.  2f 

3 

10 

Cottontail 

Oct.  30 1 

5 

Partridge 

Oct.  23 1 

5 

6 

New  Hampshire 

1955-1950 

4 

Deer,  Rifle 

(North — Nov.l  30 
(South — Dec.  1-2 1 

1 

6 

9 

Deer,  Bow  &  Arr. 

(North-Oct.  22-31 
(South-Nov.  21-30 

Bear 

No  closed  season 

Rabbit,  hare 

Oct.  l-Mar.  l 

3 

No 

lim 

6 

Squirrel 

Oct.  1-Nov.  1 

5 

Quail 

Grouse,  wdck. 

No  open  season 

Oct.  1-Deo,  1 

8  up. 

+ 

Pheasant 

Oct.  1-Nov.  1  eft 

2 

10 

Trout,  brook 

May  1  Labor  Day 

Lake  Trout 

Jan.  1-Labor  Day 

2 

Lake  Trout  (fly) 

Sept.  3-30 

2 

1 

Salmon 

Apr.  1 -Labor  Day 

2 

Trout,  golden 

Apr.  1-Labor  Day 

5 

1 

Bass 

July  l-Oct.  31 1 

5 

it 

Pike-perch 

May  l-Oct.  31t 

10# 

1 

Pickerel 

May  1-Mar.  31 

10# 

1 

Mink,  otter 

1 

muskrat 

Nov.  1-Feb.  X 

it 

New  Jersey 

Deer 

r  Not 

1 

Archery 

available 

Rabbit,  squirrel 

1  Jersey’s  a  place 

4 

Quail 

|  where. 

7 

15 

Grouse 

ice  fishing  la 

3 

Pheasant 

1  rare. 

2 

Trout 

Apr.  7-Nov.  30 

8 

Salmon 

Apr.  7-Nov.  30 

2 

1 

Pike,  plck’l, 

May  19-Nov.  30 

10 

1 

piKe-percb 

Jan.  1-31 

Bass,  bl.  Os- 

June  16-Nov.  30 

6 

Calico,  rock  bass 

No  closed  season 

Bass,  striped 

Wh.,  yel.  pch., 

Mar.  1-Dec.  31 

10 

oatf.,  8uirf. 

No  closed  season 

New  Mexico 

7 

Deer 

Nov.  10-18 

10 

Elk 

Bear 

Oct.  1-7  rt 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30 

15 

Antelope 

Sept.  15-Oct.  14 

15 

Turkey 

Nov.  10-Nov.  18t 

12 

10 

Trout 

May  1-Nov.  30 

25 

Bass,  pike  pch. 

I 

12 

Chan.  catf. 

12 

5 

Crappie 

Sunt,  ring  pch. 

>Apr.  1-Mar.  31 

J 

30 

and  bream 

Miss,  (con’t.) 

Bass 

Crappie 

Bream 

Sunflsh 


Missouri 

Deer 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 
Quail 
Walleye 
Bass,  L.S.  Sp. 
Trout 
Bass,  Wh, 
Goggle  Eye 
Warmouth 

Crappie 
Cattish,  Ch. 


Montana 

Antelope 

Deer 

Bear 

Elk 

Moose 
Goat 
Grouse 
Quail,  turkey 
Sage  hen 
Hun.  partridge 
Pheasant 
All  game  flsh 


Nebraska 

Sept.  30,  1953 

Antelope 

Deer — Rifle 

Deer — Bdw&Arr 

Quail 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Pheasant 

Grouse 

Raccoon-Op'm 
By  Dogs 
Trout 
Bass,  black 
Crappie,  sunt., 
rock  bass 
Bullheads 
Catfish 
Perch 

Pike,  w.-eye, 
saug.  no'thn. 
Muskrat, 

Mink 


No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 

No  closed  season 


Not  set  (res.  only) 
May  30-Oct.  31 
Nov.  10-Feb.  28 
July  l-Oct.  30  ) 

Not  set  j 

May  30-Nov.  30 
May  30-Nov.  30 
Mar.  l-Oct.  31 
Mar.  15-Nov.  30 
Mar.  15-Nov.  30 
Mar.  15-Nov.  30 

Mar.  15-Nov.  30 
Mar.  15-Nov.  30 


Sept.  5-Nov.  16t 
By  permit 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15t  cf 
Apr.  20-May  31 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15t 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15+ 

By  permit 
Local  seasons 


Dates  not  set 

Dates  not  set 
May  27-Nov.  30 


Not  set  until 
August 

Fish  most  anytime, 
anywher^ 
in  Nebraska 
But  on  game, 
the  warden 
you  must 
aska. 

No  closed  season 
No  closed  seasont 

No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 

No  closed  seasont 

1.  Dec.  15-Mar.  15 

2.  Nov.  15-Jan.  15 


It  at  any  time  you  happen  to  be  overheated  with  walking  or  other  exercise,  avoid  small 
liquors  especially  water  as  you  would  poison;  and  rather  take  a  glass  of  brandy  the 
Instantaneous  effects  whereof.  In  cooling  the  body  and  quenching  drought  are  amazing. 

Remember  that  the  wit  and  Invention  of  mankind  were  bestowed  for  other  purposes  than 
to  deceive  silly  fishes;  and  that  however  delightful  angling  may  be,  it  ceases  to  be  Innocent 
when  used  otherwise  than  a  mere  recreation. 
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Of  worms  for  bait,  those  found  in  old  dughllls  or  under  decayed  bark3  are  good,  as  are 
those  found  under  sticks,  straws  or  stones  in  brooks.  The  white  grub  found  after  ploughing 
serves  well  as  winter  bait.  The  garden  worm  or  night  crawler  found  with  the  help  of  a 
lantern  on  church  lawns,  or  blue  marsh  worms,  and  worms  found  on  trees  such  as  cater¬ 
pillars  and  palmer  worms  are  good  baits.  Use  two  worms  to  a  hook,  each  one  straggling 
in  the  water  to  imitate  another  good  bait — the  minnow. 


Oklahoma  cont. 

Pheasant 

Bass 

Chan,  catfish 
Crappie 

Trout 

Not  set 

No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  seasont 
No  closed  season 

10 

15 

37 

10 

Oregon 

Deer 

Until  July  you 

Elk 

must  wait. 

Antelope 

Then  ask  for  the 

Squirrel 

Quail 

date. 

Sage  Hen 

Closed  season 

Grouse 

Closed  season 

Pheasant 

Not  set 

2 

Hun.  partridge 

Not  set 

10 

Trout, 

Apr.  29-31 

Salmon,  Steelh’d 
not  less  than 
20' 

Bass,  black: 

No  closed  season 

2 

Perch,  crappie, 
catf.,  sunf., 
bream,  pike 

No  closed  season 

Str.  bass. 

No  closed  season 

5 

Shad 

No  closed  season 

Pennsylvania 
Deer,  female 
Deer.  2  pt.  ant. 
Deer,  no  ant. 

Not  even  1956  set  so 

Bear 

Hurray,  hurrah 

Rabbit,  Cttl. 

for  the  red  and  the 

Raccoon 

Squirrel 

We’re  off,  all  set  to 

Quail,  Bbwht. 

snare  a  hare. 

Grouse,  Rfd. 

Pheas’nt.rgnk.m, 

Turkey 

Partridge,  Hun. 

sn'shoe. 

Hare,  snshoe 

No  closed  season 

6 

Trout 

Apr.  15-Jul.  31 

8 

Trout.  Ik.  or  sal. 

Apr.  15-Nov.  30 

8 

Jul.  1-Nov.  30 

6 

Pike-perch 

Jul.  1-Nov.  30 

6 

Pickerel 

Muskellunge, 

Jul.  1-Nov.  30 

6 

2 

Pike,  Gt.  No. 

Jul.  1-Nov.  30 

4 

Frogs 

Jul.  2-0 ct.  31 

15 

Terrapin 

Nov.  2-Mar.  14 

5 

Rhode  Island 

Rabbit 

Nov.  I-Dec.  3 1 1 

Hare 

Nov.  1-Dec.  3L 

Squirrel 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

Quail 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31 1 

Grouse 

Nov.  1-Dec.  3 1 1 

9 

Pheasant 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31  cf 

Bass 

June  20-Feb.  20t 

Pickerel 

June  20-Feb.  20t 

Trout 

Apr.  20-Oct..  19 

10 

Striped  bass 

No  closed  season 

Perch,  white 

Apr.  20-Feb.  20 

Perch,  yellow 

Apr.  20-Feb.  20 

30 

All  fresh  wat 

er  fishing  closed 

l  eb.  21- 

Apr.  20  incl. 

New  York 
Deer-1 956-No. 
Small  game 
So.  (ex.  Sun.) 
Cat.  &  w. 

Black  bass 
Muskellunge 
Salmon,  ldlckd. 
Pike-perch 
Pickerel 
Gt.  no'n.  pike 
Trout,  brk.,  br., 
r’bow 
Lake  trout 
Whiteflsh 
Long  Island 
Squirrel 
Grouse 
Pheasant 
Quail 
Deer 


Oct.  25-Nov.  30 
Nov.  19-Dec.  4 
Nov.  19-Dec.  1 
Not  set 

July  1-Nov.  30t 
July  1-Dec.  It 
Apr.  1-Sept.  10 
May  1-Mar.  If 
May  1-Mar.  It 
May  1-Mar.  It 

Apr.  13-Sept.  8 
Apr.  1-Sept.  10 
Apr.  1-Sept.  10t 


Not  set 

Open  season  on 
Suckers  year 
’round 


North  Carolina 

(as  of  1956) 

Deer 

Bear 

Rabbit 

Pheasant 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Grouse 

Turkey-gobblers 
Wild  boar 
Raccoon 
Trout 
Bass,  black 
Pike,  walleyed 
Bass,  striped 


North  Dakota 

Deer 
Sharptail 
Pin’d  grouse 
Sage  <ft  ruffed 
grouse;  part’ge 
Pheasant 
Trout 
Bass,  black 

Wall-eyed  pike, 
northern  pike 
Sunfish 
Perch 
Crappie 


Ohio 

Deer 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Pheasant 

Hun.  partridge 

Grouse 

Fish 


Oklahoma 

Deer 

Squirrel 

Quail 


Oct.  15- Jan.  It 
Oct.  15-Jan.  1 
Nov.  22-Jan.  31 
Nov.  22-Jan.  31 
Oct.  15-Jan.  1 

Nov.  22-Jan.  31 

Oct.  15-Jan.  1 
Oct.  15-Feb.  15 
Apr.  5- Aug.  31 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 
No  closed  season 


Not  set 


May  12-Oct.  31 
Jan.  1-Mar.  1 1, 
Jun  16-Dec.  31 
Jan.  l-Mar.  11, 
May  12-Dec.  31 
Cont. 

Cont. 

Cont. 


Not  set 

May  15-Jan.  1 

Inter.  (Nov. -Jan.) 


Not  set 

Ohio’s  partridges 
are  all  Hungarian 
But  few  if  any  are 
vegetarian  or  even 
octogenarian. 

No  closed  season  t 
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South  Carolina 

Deer 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Raccoon, 

opossum 

Turkey 

Trout,  speckled 
Trout,  rainbow 
Bass 

Aug.  15-Jan.  1  + 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1  + 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1  + 
Nov.  28-Mar.  1  + 

Sept.  1-Mar.  1  + 
Nov.  23-Mar.  1  + 
Jan.  1-Oct.  1 

Jan.  1-Oct.  1 

No  closed  season# 

i 

10 

15 

5 

20 

20 

8t 

South  Dakota 

Deer 

Not  set 

Grouse,  prairie 

i 

chicken 

•Not  set 

Pheasant 

f 

Trout 

Continuous 

10 

Bass,  w.-eved 

Mar.  1-Feb.  28 

pike,  pickerel 

Cont.  exc.  N.E. 

Bluegills 

Bullheads,  pch. 

May  1-Feb.  28 

Grapples,  sunf. 

15 

Tennessee 

Deer 

Nov.  1-10  eft 

It 

Bear 

Oct,  l-30f 

Rabbit 

Nov.  22-Jan.  25 

Squirrel 

Sept.  1-Jan.  1 

6i 

Quail 

Nov.  22-Jan.  25 

8 

Grouse 

Nov.  22-Jan.  25 

3^ 

w  lid  boar 

Oct.  1-30 

it 

Turkey 

Apr  10-13,  May  8-11 

il 

Trout, 

Mar.  15-Sept.  30 

71 

Bass 

No  closed  season 

10 

Raccoon 

Nov.  15-Jan.  25 

Opossum 

Nov.  15-Jan.  25 

Red  fox 

Nov.  15-Jan.  25 

Rock  bass 

No  closed  season 

10 

White,  str.  bass 

No  closed  season 

30 

\  ellow  bass  or 

jacks 

No  closed  season 

30 : 

Warmouth  bass 

No  closed  season 

so ; 

W  alleye 

No  closed  season 

Sauger 

No  closed  season 

10 

Muskellunge 

No  closed  season 

5i 

Bluegill  bream 

No  closed  season 

30 

Catfish 

No  closed  season 

Buffalo 

No  closed  season 

Texas 

Antelope 

Closed 

Deer 

Nor.  16-Dec.  31+  d" 

2 

Bear 

Nov.  16-Dec.  31 

1 

Peccary 

Nov.  16-Dec.  31t 

2 

Squirrel 

May-Jul.,Oet.-Dec. 

10! 

Chachalaca 

Dec.  1-Jan.  16 

5 

Quail 

Dec.  1-Jan.  16+ 

12 

Turkey 

Nov.  16-Dec.  31t  d" 

s 

Bass,  bl.,  sp’ted 
White  bass 

No  closed  season 

15, 

No  closed  season 

251 

Trout 

No  closed  season 

5| 

Grapple 

No  closed  season 

25 

Catfish 

No  closed  season 

25 

Utah 

Antelope 

By  permit 

Deer 

Oct.  20 

1 

Bobcat,  coyote, 
fox,  lions 

No  closed  season 

Elk  (By  permit) 

Bison  ' 

By  permit 

Grouse,  sage  hen. 

prairie  chicken 

By  permit 

Pheasant 

|Nov.  10 

St 

Quail 

10 

Utah(  con  ;t) 

Bass 

Trout 

Salmon 

Whitehall 

Cattish 

Grayling 


Vermont —  1957 
Deer 
Squirrel 
Rabbit 
Quail 
Grouse 
Pheasant 
Bear 
Trout 
Lake  trout, 
salmon 
Bass 

Muskellunge 

Pike-perch 

Pickerel 

Smelt 


Raccoon,  Op. 

Mink 

Deer 

Bear 

Fox 

Rabbit 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Grouse 

Pheasant 

Turkey 


June  9-Oet.  14 
June  9-Oct.  14 
June  9-Oct.  14 
June  9-Oct.  14 
June  9-Oct.  14 
June  9-Oct.  14 


Legis.  may  change. 

Nov.  10-27  on 
Oct.  1-Oct.  31 
Oct.  1-Feb.  28 1 
No  open  season 
Oct.  1-Oct.  31 
No  open  season 
June  1-Dec.  3  L  f 
May  1-Aug.  14  + 

May  1-Aug.  31 1 
July  1-Nov.  30 1 
June  15- Apr.  14 
May  1-Mar.  14 1 
May  1-Mar.  14  + 
June  1-Mar.  31  + 


Oct.  15- Jan.  31  f 
Dec.  15- Jan.  31  + 
Nov.  18- Jan.  23  t  d" 
Nov.  8-. Ian.  5  t 
Oct.  1-Jan.  20f 
Nov.  18-Jan.  20f 
Nov.  18-Jan.  20+ 
Nov.  18-Jan.  20  + 
Nov.  18-Jan.  20 1 
Nov.  18-Jan.  20 1 
Nov.  18-Jan.  20  + 
W.  June  20-Dec.  31. 
Open  season 
May  1-Sept.  15 
W.  Same  as  bass 
No  closed  season 


12 

2 

5 

25# 
25  $ 
25# 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  LAWS 

DO  NOT  HUNT  ducks,  geese,  brant,  coot,  rails,  gallinules,  woodcock,  or  mourn¬ 
ing  dove  until  you  have  studied  the  laws  on  these  birds  issued  in  September,  1957, 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior,  Washington,  25,  D.  C. 
Write  your  nearest  Regional  Directors  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  head¬ 
quarters  as  follows:  Region  1  (Western),  Swan  Island,  Portland  18,  Ore.;  Region  2 
(Southwestern),  220  West  Copper  Avenue  (P.  O.  Box  1306),  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.; 
Region  S  (North  Central),  Buzza  Building,  1006  West  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis  8, 
Minn.;  Region  J  (Southeastern),  Peachtree-Seventh  Building,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. ; 
Region  6  (Northeastern),  1105  Blake  Building,  Boston  11,  Mass.;  Region  6,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 


Most  post  offices  carry  posters  which  give  these  regulations  when  released. 
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Washington 

Deer 

Bear 

Elk 

Mt.  Goat 

Rabbit 

Grouse,  shpt. 
Grouse,  blue,  r.F. 

Quail 

Pheasant 

Hungarian 

partridge 

Sage  hen 
Whiteflsh 

Trout 

1956 

Oct.  14-Nov.  18 
Sept.  lt-Nov.  3 
Nov.  10-19 

Sept.  16-Oct.  30t 
(W.  Oct.  14-Mar.  31 
(E.  Oct.  14-Feb.  28 
Oct.  14-Nov.  18 
Sept.  22,  23,  29,  30 
Oct.  6,  7,  14-Nov.  3, 
25-Dec.  9t 

Oct.  14-Nov.  18 
Oct.  14-Nov.  18 
Oct.  14-Nov.  18 

Oct.  14-21f 

Dec.  6-Feb.  28t 
County  seasons 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

5 

10 

3 

5 

1 

15 

15 

West  V irginia 

Deer,  Rifle 

Dec.  3-8 

1 

Deer,  Bow  &  Arr. 

Oct.  12-Dec.  8 

1 

Rabbit 

Nov.  12-Jan.  5 

4 

Pheasant 

Nov.  12-17 

2 

Raccoon 

Nov.  1-Jan.  5 

2 

Bear 

Nov.  1-24 

1 

Squirrel 

Oct.  12-Jan.  5 

4 

Quail 

Nov.  12-Jan.  5 

7 

Grouse 

Oct.  12-Jan.  5 

4 

Turkey 

Trout,  rnbw.. 

Oct.  12-Nov.  5 

1 

brown  bk. 

Apr.  28-June  9 

8 

Bass 

June  9-Mar.  9 

8 

Pickerel 

No  closed  season 

Frogs,  Bull 
&  Green 

June  9-23 

10 

X1  Wisconsin 
Deer 
Raccoon 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Grouse 
Pheasant 
Hun.  partridge 
Quail 

Bass,  black 
Trout 
Lake  trout 
Wall  eyed  pike, 

sauTer 

No.  pike,  pick’l 
Muskellunge 
Bass,  other 
Catfl  h 
Sturgeon 
Othor  nanflsh 


Deer 

Moose 

Elk 

Bear 

Sheep 

Antelope 

Pheasant 

Brook  trout 

Other  trout 

Grayling 

Bass 

Whitehall 


Not  available  until 
60  days  bef<  -rehand 
Write  W.C.D., 

Madison 
But  beware  of  the 
sauger 

Its  eyes  are  bad 
augur 

When  you  see  its 
snout 

You  won’t  hnd  any 
trout. 


Sept.  5-Oct.  31 1 
Sept.  10-Oct.  31  f 
Sept.  10-Oct.  31  f 
Loc  1  a  ons 
Sept.  LO-Oct.  31  f 
Sept.  2-30 1 
Not  set 

Mav  l-O^t  31 
May  1-Oct  31 1 
Mayl-<>ci  31f 
May  l-  >ct.  31  + 
May  1-Oct.  31 1 


2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

20 

12 

12 

12 

25 


YE  FINEST  RECIPE  FOR  COOKING  YE  FISHES 

Take  fish  while  alive  and  soour  and  run  him  clean  with  water  and  salt,  but  do  not  scale 
him.  Open  him  and  put  him  with  his  blood  and  liver  into  a  small  kettle  to  which  add 
Sweet  A  arjoram,  Thyme,  and  Parsley,  each  half  a  handful,  a  sprig  of  Rosemary,  another 
or  Savoury,  bind  them  in  2  or  3  small  bundles  and  put  them  into  the  fish  with  f.  ur  or 
hve  whole  onions,  20  pickled  oysters,  and  3  anchovies.  Pour  on  your  lish  as  much  Claret 
Wine  as  will  cover  him  and  season  the  wine  well  with  salt,  cloves,  mace,  orange  and  lemon 
rind  Lover  pot  and  put  on  a  quick  fire  till  it  be  sufficiently  boiled.  Then  take  out  the  fish 
and  lav  it  with  the  broth  into  the  dish  and  p  ~>ur  upon  him  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
melted  butter  and  beaten  with  6  spoonfuls  of  the  broth,  the  yolks  of  2  or  3  eggs  and  some 
of  the  herbs  shred.  Garnish  dish  with  lemons  and  serve  it  up. 


CAPTURING  YE  WHALE 


/ 


# 


4 


/ 


•  ••ITHACA  Featherlight  REPEATER! 


1. 

2. 
3. 


FEATHERLIGHT ! 
PROOFTESTED  FOR  SAFETY  ! ! 
SAFE  BOTTOM  EJECTION  ! ! ! 

Only  5%  Lbs.  in  20  Gauge 
Only  6  Lbs.  in  16  Gauge 
Only  6V2  Lbs.  in  12  Gauge 


Send  10c  for  big 
booklet  on  shooting 

tips  and  FEATHERLIGHT 
information 


Guards  Against  Infection 
Prevents  Dryness. Scales, Cracking^ 


Don't  chance  infection  with,  harsi 
r  preparations.  Specially  com 
»  .  pounded.  Safe,  yet  soothing 

Keeps  skin  soft.  Eases  calluses 

1  y  M.. _ .4  corns.  Stainless.  Free  Diabeti 

L  identity  card.  Order  today 

Postpaid  except  COD'S. 

DR  REEVES’ PRODUCTS.  INC 
109  Wyandotte  Dept.  ON  7F,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


P3-month1 

supply 


Advertisers  are  reminded  the  1958 
OFA  closes  July  15,  1957.  Reser¬ 
vations  now  are  not  too  early. 


WE 


PAY  $16 

for  only  59 
iincoln  Pennies 


Send  $1  for  a  Lin¬ 
coln  cent  album  (to 
hold  your  pennies). 
Fill  the  spaces  with' 
dates  shown  in  album,  return 
COMPLETE  album  and  receive 
$16  by  return  air  mail  PLUS  $1  back  for  album 
(total  $17).  Save  other  sets  worth  hundreds  of 
dollarsl  All  information  sent  with  1st  album. 
Send  $1  to:  BYBYMAIL,  BOX  67.  Dept.C-7 
Oakland  Cardens  Slat.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 
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Amazing  100  Year  Old  Gypsy  Bait  Oil 

MAKES  FISH  BITE  ESY 


PICTURES  PROVE  IT  REALLY  WORKS!  Look 
at  1295  lbs.  fish  landed  by  Roy  Martin 
party,  Destin,  Fla.!  Gypsy  Fish  Bait  Oil  used 
on  every  bait!  Hundreds  of  pictures  on  file! 

Mystery  Scent  Makes  Fish  Go  Crazy 

Fishing  scientists  are  just  learning  what 
wandering  Gypsies  knew  1 00  years  ago  .  .  . 
hungry  or  not  any  fish  strikes  any  bait 
scented  with  Gypsy  Fish  Bait  Oil!  Gypsies 
invented  this  amazing  scented  oil  formula 
that  excites  all  kinds  of  fish  thru  thousands 
of  smell  organs  that  cover  their  bodies. 
When  one  streaks  madly  for  your  bait  they  all 
fight  over  it  and  usually  the  largest  fish  wins. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  bait  you  use 
.  .  .  plug,  minnow,  worm,  fly  or  even  a 

piece  of  cloth  .  .  .  we  don’t  care  if  you  fish 
lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  ponds  or  ocean  .  .  . 
still  fish  with  pole  and  bobber,  cast,  troll  or 
spin  ...  no  matter  what  kind  of  fish  you’re 
after  .  .  .  all  you  have  to  do  is  dab  a  little 
ready  to  use  Gypsy  Fish  Bait  Oil  on  the  bait 
and  you’ll  catch  more  and  larger  fish  than 
anyone  else  in  your  party.  It  WORKS  ANY 
DAY,  ANY  TIME  OF  DAY.  The  fish  don’t  live 
that  won’t  strike  bait  dabbed  with  Gypsy 
Fish  Bait  Oil.  In  season,  that  is.  So  say 
we’re  crazy.  Be  skeptical  as  you  like.  But 
let  us  send  you  scented  Gypsy  Fish  Bait  Oil 
to  try  ...  at  our  risk. 

SEND  NO  MONEY... Fish  ON- APPROVAL 

Write  asking  for  one  double  size  bottle 
Gypsy  Fish  Bait  Oil  for  $1.98  or  3  for  $4.98. 
On  arrival  deposit  your  money  plus  C.O.D. 
postage  thru  postman.  Cash  orders  sent  post¬ 
age  paid.  Dab  Gypsy  on  bait  the  next  time 
you  fish  and  if  you  don’t  catch  so  many  fish 
(large  ones  too)  you’re  absolutely  amazed, 
simply  return  what’s  left  for  money  back. 
FREE.  Handy  water-resistant  fisherman's 
pouch  for  matches,  lunch,  tobacco,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluded  free  to  keep  even  if  you  return  oil. 
Accept  this  friendly  challenge!  Write  today  to 

Fisherman’s  Products  Co.,  Dept.  576 
2832  Niazuma  Ave.,  Birmingham  5,  Ala. 

GIFT  SUGGESTION! 

For  that  new  born  baby  of  Unde  Jim 
or  Aunt  Sue — or  even  for  Gramp — or 
Ma — a  Life  subscription  to  this  Al¬ 
manac  would  be  much  appreciated. 
Send  Five  Dollars.  Yankee,  Inc.,  Dub¬ 
lin.  N.  H. 


ANDREW  M'CANN, 

THE  ABSENT  MAN 
In  the  town  of  Ayr  lived  Andrew 
M'Cann, 

A  very  worthy,  but  absent  man  : — 
Andrew  once  called  at  a  house 
in  town, 

And  sent  up  his  name — “Mr. 
Peter  Drown 

Held  an  egg  in  his  hand  while 
his  watch  was  boiling, 

And  oft  was  seen  toiling 
His  weary  way  to  the  bridge  of 
Ayr. 

With  one  foot  booted  and  one 
foot  bare. 

A  very  old  man  was  Andrew 
M'Cann ; 

And  always  before  he  went  to 
rest, 

As  soon  as  undress’d, 

He  roll’d  his  small  clothes  up 
like  a  ball, 

Then  taking  his  coat,  with  Ihe 
greatest  care, 

He  hung  it  over  the  back  of  a 
chair : 

Then  laid  his  head 
On  the  pillow  in  bed. 

One  night  he  came  home  more 
absent  than  ever, 

And,  as  you  may  suppose,  “un¬ 
commonly  clever:” 

So  taking  his  garments  (what  a 
conceit !) 

He  tuck’d  them  up  under  blan¬ 
ket  and  sheet. 

Then  threw  himself  over  the 
chair,  like  a  sack. 

Anil  broke  his  back. 

Walaie,  1837 

IMPOSSIBLE  TODAY? 
Bradford,  in  his  history  of 
Massachusetts,  relates  that  in 
1763,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
society  for  promoting  industry, 
3( Ml  females  of  Boston  assembled 
on  the  common  with  their  spin¬ 
ning  wheels!  They  were  attired 
in  cloth  of  their  own  manu¬ 
facture. 

LOVE  BY  NUMBERS 
2  lovers  sat  beneath  the  shade. 
And  1  un2  the  other  said; 

"How  14  8  that  you  beO 
Have  you  smiled  upon  this  suit 
of  mine; 

If  5  a  heart  it  palps  for  you — 
Thy  voice  is  mu6  melody — 

'Tis  7  to  be  thy  loved  1,  2 — 

Say,  Oy  nymph,  will  marry  me!” 
Then  lisped  she  soft :  Why,  131y !” 


Grandpa  never  missed  a  trick.  Had  lots  of  ideas  we  could 
use  today.  .  .  For  one  thing  he  always  had  a  bit  of 
Rock  Candy  about  the  house.  All  hands  used  it  for 
coughs  from  colds.  .  .  Sometimes  when  we  were  very 
good  he’d  reward  us  with  an  extha  piece.  .  .  Also  kept 
some  for  himself.  .  .  Mixed  it  up  with  some  stuff  from  a 
bottle.  .  .  Said  it  was  his  medicine.  Rock  Candy  is  sugar 
in  its  purest  form.  You  can  get  it  from  your  Drug,  Gro¬ 
cery  or  Candy  Store.  Refined  by  Dkyden  &  Palmer  L  I 
City,  N.  Y„  ever  since  1880. 
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GESTATION  AND  REPRODUCTION  TABLE 


Proper 
age  for 
first 
mating 

Period  of 
power  of 
repro¬ 
duction 
in  years 

No.  of 
females 
for  one 
male 

Per 

ai 

Shortest 

days 

od  of  gests 
id  incubati 

Mean 

daj's 

tion 

on 

Longe. 

days 

Mare . 

3  yrs. 

10  to  12 

325 

336 

352 

Stallion . 

4  “ 

12  to  15 

20  to  30 

Cow . 

18-24  mos. 

10  to  14 

235 

282 

300 

-Bull . 

12-18  “ 

10  to  12 

30  to  40 

Ewe . 

IS  “ 

6 

145 

147 

152 

Ram . 

12-14  “ 

7 

35  to  45 

Sow . 

9  “ 

6 

110 

114 

120 

Boar . 

-  9  “ 

6 

8  to  12 

She  Goat . 

IS  “ 

6 

147 

151 

155 

He  Goat . 

IS  “ 

5 

20  to  30 

Ass . 

3  vrs. 

10  to  12 

356 

367 

378 

Jack . 

4  “ 

12  to  15 

20  to  30 

She  Buffalo.  .  .  . 

18-24  mos. 

8 

309 

315 

325 

Bitch . 

1 6-1S  “ 

8 

58 

63 

67 

Dog . 

12-16  “ 

8 

She  Cat . 

12  mos. 

6 

58 

60 

64 

He  Cat . 

12  “ 

10 

6  to  8 

Doe  Rabbit.  .  .  . 

6  “ 

5  to  6 

25 

30 

35 

Buck  Rabbit.  .  . 

6  “ 

5  to  6 

30 

Cock . 

6  “ 

5  to  6 

12  to  18 

Hen . 

5  to  6 

19 

21 

24 

T  urkey . 

24 

26 

30 

Duck . 

28 

30 

32 

Goose . 

27 

30 

33 

Pigeon ^  . 

16 

18 

20 

Pea  Hen . 

25 

28 

30 

Guinea  Hen.  .  .  . 

20 

23 

25 

Swan . 

40 

42 

45 

Hen  or  Duck’s 

Eggs . 

22 

30 

34 

Robin’s  Eggs.  .  . 

13 

16 

19 

REPRODUCTIVE  CYCLE  IN  FARM  ANIMALS 

Courtesy  F.  N.  Andrews  —  Purdue  University 


Reoccurs  if 
not  Bred 
(Days) 

Estrual  Cycle 

inch  Heat  Period 
(Days) 

In  Heat  for 

Usual  Time 
of  Ovulation 

Ave. 

Range 

Ave. 

Range 

Mare 

16 

21 

10-37 

5-6 

days 

1-37 

days 

24-48  hours  before 
end  of  estrus 

Sow 

19 

21 

18-24 

2-3 

days 

1-5 

days 

Usually  second  day 
of  estrus 

Ewe 

15 

16 

14-20 

30 

hours 

20-42 

hours 

1  hour  before  end  of 
estrus 

Goat 

19 

20 

12-25 

36-48 

hours 

20-80 

hours 

Near  end  of  estrus 

Cow 

20 

19-20 

16-24 

16-20 

hours 

8-30 

hours 

14  hours  after  end  of 
estrus 

Bitch 

180 

24 

21-28 

days 

Cat 

120 

3-12 

days 
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Tables  of  Measures 


Apothecaries 
1  scruple=20  grains 
1  dram=3  scruples 
1  ounee=8  drams 
1  pound— 12  ounces 

Avoirdupois 

1  pound  =  16  ounces 
1  liuudredweight=100  pounds 
1  ton=20  hundredweight= 

2000  pounds 

1  long  ton=2240  pounds 


Linear  Measure 

1  foot=12  inches 
1  yard=3  feet 
1  rod=51<4  yards=101/4  feet 
1  mile=320  rods=1760  yards= 

528 0  feet 

1  U.  8.  nautical  mile=6080.2  feet 
1  knot=l  nautical  mile  per  hour 
1  furlong=%  mile=660  feet= 

220  yards 

1  league=3  miles=24  furlongs 
1  fathom=2  yards  =  6  feet 
1  chain— 100  links=22  yards 
1  link=7.92  inches 
1  hand=4  inches 
1  span=9  inches 


Cubic  Measure 

1  cubic  foot=1728  cubic  inches 
1  cubic  yard=27  cu.  feet 
1  register  ton  (shipping  measure) 
=  100  cubic  feet 
1  U.  S.  shipping  ton=40  cu.  ft. 
1  cord  =  128  cubic  feet 
1  U.  S.  liquid  gallon=4  quarts 
=231  cubic  inches 
1  imperial  gal.=1.20  U.  S.  gals. 

=0.16  cubic  feet 
1  board  foot=144  cubic  inches 


Dry  Measure 

2  pints  . =1  quart  (qt.) 

4  quarts . =1  gallon  (gal.) 

2  gallons  or  1  ,  , 

8  quarts . )  _ *  peck 

4  pecks . =1  struck  bushel 


Liquid  Measure 

4  gills=l  pint  (O.) 

2  pints=l  quart  (qt.) 

4  quarts  =  l  gallon  (gal.) 

63  gallons=l  hogshead  (hhd.) 
2  liogsheads=l  pipe  or  butt 
2  pipes=l  tun 


Square  Measure 

1  square  foot=144  square  inches 
1  sq.  yard=9  sq.  feet 
1  sq.  rod=30%  sq.  yards= 

272%  sq.  feet 
1  acre=160  sq.  rods=43560  sq.  ft. 
1  sq.  mile=640  acres= 

102400  sq.  rods 
1  sq.  rod=625  square  links 
1  sq.  chain=16  square  rods 
1  acre=10  square  chains 


Household  Measures 

120  drops  water=l  teaspoon 
60  drops  thick  fluid  =  l  teaspoon 

2  teaspoons=l  dessertspoon 

3  teaspoons=l  tablespoon 
16  tablespoons=rl  cup 

1  cup =%  pt. 

1  cup  water=%  lb. 

4  tablespoons  flour=l  oz. 

2  tablespoons  butter=l  oz. 

3  teaspoons  soda=%  oz. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder= 

%  oz. 

2  cups  granulated  sugar=l  lb. 
2%  cups  confectioners’  sugars 
1  lb. 

2%  cups  wheat  flour=l  lb. 

3%  cups  whole  wheat  flours 
1  lb. 

2%  cups  bnck wheat  flour=l  lb. 
5%  cups  coflfee=l  lb. 

6Va  cups  tea=l  lb. 

2  cups  lard=l  lb. 

2  cups  butter=l  lb. 

2  cups  corn  meal=l  lb. 

2  cups  powdered  sugar=:l  lb. 

2  cups  brown  sugar=:l  lb. 

2  cups  raisins=l  lb. 

2  cups  currants=l  lb. 

9  eggs=l  lb. 


Troy 

(Used  in  weighing  gold,  silver, 
jewels) 

1  pennyweight=24  grains 
1  ounce=20  pennyweight 
1  pound=12  ounces 


Metric 

1  ineh=2.54  centimeters 
1  meter=39.37  inches 
1  yard=0.914  meters 
1  mile=1609  meters= 

1.61  kilometers 
1  sq.  inch=6.45  sq.  cm. 

1  sq.  yard=0.84  sq.  m. 

1  sq.  mile=;2.59  sq.  km. 

1  acre=0.40  hektars 
1  cu.  yard=0.76  cubic  meters 
1  cu.  meter=1.31  cubic  yards 
1  liter=1.06  U.  S.  liquid  quarts 
1  liektoliter=l  00  liters= 

26  42  U.  S.  liquid  gallons 
1  IT.  S.  liquid  quart=0.94  liters 
1  U.  S.  liquid  gallon=3.7S  liters 
1  metric  ton=1000  kilograms 
1  kilogram=2.20  pounds 
1  pound  avoirdupois  = 

0.45  kilograms 
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POSTAL  RATES.— DOMESTIC 

June  1,  1956 

The  Bureau  of  Postoffice  Operations  advises  no  assurance  that  additional  increase  will  not 
he  legislated  between  now  and  Jan.  1,  1957  — for  the  year  1957  on  all  classes  of  mail .  There 
are  Bills  before  Congress  which  —  if  passed  —  may  mean  substantial  increases. 

First  Class  Matter  may  be  forwarded  from  one  Postofflce  to  another  without  additional 
postage  but  other  matter  must  have  new  postage. 

LETTERS  AND  POSTAL  CARDS.  —  FIRST  CLASS. 

Letters  and  Written  and  Sealed  Matter,  3  cents  for  each  ounce,  local  and  non-local, 
except  that  drop  letters  are  subject  to  2  cents  for  each  ounce  when  deposited  for  local 
delivery  at  offices  not  having  letter-carrier  service,  provided  they  are  not  collected  or 


delivered  by  rural  or  star-route  carriers. 

Postcards  and  Private  Mailing  Cards  (not  larger  than  3’/{«  by  59/fe) . 02 

Government  Postal  Cards,  each . 02 

Stamped  3  cent  Envelopes,  one,  4  cents;  25  large,  92  cents. 


Business  Reply  Cards,  3  cents.  Business  Reply  1  oz.  letters,  4  cents  each. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS.  —  SECOND  CLASS. 

Entire  Newspapers  or  Magazines  containing  notice  of  second  class  entry  when  mailed 
by  public  unsealed.  2  cents  for  1st  two  ounces,  1  cent  each  added  2  oz.  Fourth  Class 
Rate  applies  when  it  is  lower  than  Second  Class. 

MERCHANDISE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS.  —  THIRD  CLASS. 

(Limit  of  weight. 8  ounces.) 

Merchandise,  incomplete  copies  of  newspapers,  printed  and  other  mailable  matter, 
unsealed.  2  cents  for  first  two  ounces,  1  cent  for  each  additional  ounce. 

Identical  pieces  of  third-class  matter  may  be  mailed  under  permit  in  bulk  lots  of  not  less 
than  either  20  pounds  or  200  pieces,  at  the  rate  of  14  cents  a  pound,  or  fraction  thereof. 
In  case  of  circulars,  miscellaneous  printed  matter,  and  merchandise,  10  cents  a 
pound,  or  fraction  thereof,  in  the  case  of  books  or  catalogs  having  24  pages  or  more, 
seeds,  plants,  etc.,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  m  cents  a  piece  in  either  case.  Apply  to 
postmaster  for  permit.  The  bulk  mailing  fee  is  $10  per  calendar  year. 

Minimum  charge  for  pieces  of  odd  size  or  form,  3  cents. 

Books,  catalogues  mailed  in  packages  not  exceeding  8  oz.  in  weight  (must  be  of  24  or 
more  pages  and  substantially  bound,  with  at  least  22  pages  printed,  seeds,  cuttings, 
bulbs,  roots,  scions  and  plants,  2  ounces  or  fraction  2  cents,  each  added  2  oz.  1  p2  cents. 

Circulars  and  other  miscellaneous  printed  matter,  also  merchandise,  2  cents  for  the  first 
2  ounces  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  2  oz.  Limit  eight  ounces. 

PARCEL  POST.  FOURTH  CLASS. 

(For  Zone  consult  Post  Office) 

Catalogs  and  Similar  Printed  Advertising  Matter,  in  bound  form  having  24  or  more 
pages,  weighing  over  8  ounces  but  not  exceeding  10  pounds. 

ZONES  Local  1st  &  2nd  3rd  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th 

1st  Lb.  12c  13c  14c  15c  17c  18c  19c  20c 

Each  Add.  H  Lb.  (C)  0.75  1.5  2  2.5  3.25  4  5  6 

Exception:  1st  or  2nd  zone,  where  shortest  regular  mail  route  is  300  miles  or  more, 
third  class  rate  applies. 

Books:  8  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  4  cents  for  each  additional 
pound  or  fraction  thereof — 24  or  more  pages  permanently  bound,  not  to  exceed  70 
pounds  in  weight. 

Library  Books :  4  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound  or  fraction  thereof — limit  of  weight  70  pounds — when  sent  by  public  libraries, 
organizations,  or  associations  not  organized  for  profit  for  delivery  in  1st  three  zones  or 
within  state  where  mailed. 

Everything  over  8  ounces.  Including  books  and  printed  matter,  except  First  Class 
and  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  entered  as  Second  Class  matter  mailed  by 
the  publishers; — 

Weight  Limits:  70  lbs.  and  100  inches  combined  length  and  girth — except  between 
1st  Class  postofflces  (Postmaster  has  list)  where  limits  are:  In  zones  1  and  2.  40  lbs. 
with  72  Inch  combined  length  and  girth,  other  zones  20  lbs.  and  72  inch  combined 
length  and  girth.  Parcels  over  84  but  under  100  inches  combined  length  and  girth 
charged  as  1 0  pounds. 


1-2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

LOCAL 

Up  to 

150  to 

300  to 

600  to 

1000  to 

1400  to 

Over 

150 

300 

600 

1000 

1400 

1800 

1800 

miles 

miles 

miles 

miles 

miles 

miles 

miles 

1 

SO.  18 

SO. 23 

SO. 23 

SO.  -  4 

SO. 26 

SO. 28 

SO.  30 

SO. 3^ 

2 

.20 

.27 

.29 

.31 

.36 

.40 

.45 

.51 

3 

.21 

.31 

.34 

.38 

.45 

.52 

.61 

.69 

4 

.23 

.35 

.39 

.45 

.54 

.64 

.76 

.87 

5 

.24 

.39 

.44 

.52 

.63 

.76 

.91 

1.05 

6 

.26 

.43 

.49 

.59 

.73 

.88 

1.06 

1.23 

7 

.27 

.47 

.54 

.66 

.82 

1.00 

1.22 

1.41 

8 

.29 

.51 

.60 

.73 

.91 

1.12 

1.37 

1.59 

9 

.30 

.55 

.65 

.80 

1.00 

1.24 

1 .52 

1.77 

10 

.32 

.59 

.70 

.87 

1.10 

1.36 

1.67 

1 .95 

11 

.33 

.63 

.75 

.93 

1.19 

1.48 

1.82 

2.3  3 

12 

.34 

.67 

.80 

1.00 

1.28 

1.60 

1.98 

2.31 

13 

.36 

.71 

.85 

1.07 

1.37 

1.72 

2.13 

2.49 

.37 

.75 

.90 

1.14 

1.47 

1.84 

2.28 

2.67 

15 

.39 

.79 

.96 

1.21 

1.56 

1.96 

2.43 

2>5 

16 

.40 

.83 

1.01 

1.28 

1.65 

2.08 

2.58 

3  03 

.42 

.87 

1.06 

1.35 

1.74 

2.20 

2.  /4 

3 . 

43 

.91 

1.11 

1.42 

1.84 

2.32 

2.89 

3.39 

45 

.95 

1.16 

1.49 

1.93 

2.44 

3.04 

3.57 

20 

46 

99 

1.21 

1.56 

2.02 

2.56 

3.19 

3.75 

(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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POSTAL  RATES  (Continued  from  Page  95) 

SPECIAL  CLASSES.  —  DOMESTIC  MAIL. 

Special  Delivery:  First  Class  Mail:  Each  piece  under  2  lbs. — 20c;  over  2  up  to  10 — 35c; 
over  10  lbs. — 50c. 

Parcel  Post:  Up  to  2  lbs. — 35c;  over  2  up  to  10 — 45c;  over  10  lbs. — 60c. 

Special  Handling:  Parcel  Post  only:  Up  to  2  lbs. — 15c;  over  2  lbs.  up  to  10 — 20c; 
over  10  lbs. — 25c. 

(This  service  expedites  mail  but  does  Dot  include  special  delivery.) 

Registered  Mail:  Up  to  $5.00  indemnity — 40c;  over  $5.00  up  to  $25.00 — 55c;  over  $25.00 
up  to  $50.00 — 65c;  over  $50.00  up  to  $75.00 — 75c;  over  $75.00  up  to  $100.00 — 85c. 
There  are  special  surcharges  when  declared  values  exceed  indemnities — see  local 
Postmaster  about  these. 

Insured  Mail:  Third  and  Fourth  Class  Only:  Indemnity  up  to  85.00 — 5c;  over 
$5.00  up  to  $10.00 — 10c;  over  $10.00  up  to  $25.00 — 15c;  over  $25.00  up  to  $50.00— 20c; 
over  $50.00  up  to  $100.00— 30c. ;  over  $100.  up  to  $200.— 35c. 

C.O.D.:  Indemnities  up  to  $5.00,  Registered  80c;  Not  reg.  30c;  over  85.00  up  to  $10.00 — 
Registered  80c,  Non  Reg.  40c;  over  $10.00  up  to  $25.00 — Reg.  $1.10,  Non  Reg.  60c; 
over  $25.00  up  to  $50.00— Reg.  $1.10,  Non  Reg.  70c;  over  $50.00  up  to  $100.00 — Reg. 
$1.20,  Non  Reg.  80c. 

Money  Orders:  Limit  for  each  is  One  Hundred  Dollars.  If  amount  of  money  order  is 
from  lc  to  $5.00  the  fee  is  10c;  from  $5.01  to  $10.00  the  fee  is  15c;  from  $10.01  to 
$50.00  the  fee  is  25c;  from  $50.01  to  $100.00  the  fee  is  35c. 

Certified  Mail:  First  class  only  having  no  value;  add  15c  to  postage  plus  (a)  7c  for  ret. 
receipt  showing  to  whom  and  when  del’d;  (b)  31c  for  whom,  when,  and  address  where 
del’d.  Inquiry  fee  10c.  Obtain  blank  coupons  from  Postmaster. 

AIR  MAIL:  On  United  States  Continent 

Letters:  Six  cents  per  ounce.  Postals  four  cents  each. 

Air  Mail  Parcel  Post  (Correspondence  may  be  included  In  package).  Weight  limits 
and  sizes  same  as  Surface  Mail. 

ZONES 

Weight  1,  2,  3  4  5  6  7  8 

8  oz.  up  to  1  pound  $0.60  $0.65  $0.70  $0.75  $0.75  $0.80 

Each  added  pound  .48  .50  .56  .64  .72  .80 

POSTAL  RATES:  International 

Letters:  Surface  rate:  To  Canada  and  Mexico  3c  per  ounce  or  fraction;  to  all  other 
countries  8c  for  the  first  ounce  and  4c  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction. 

Postcards:  Surface  rale :  To  Canada  and  Mexico.  2c  each;  4c  with  reply  paid  To  all 
other  countries  4c  each,  8c  with  reply  paid.  Maximum  size  6x4  }4  inches,  minimum  size 
4x2  34  inches. 

Printed  Matter. — 2  cents  for  first  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  l^c  each  additional 
2  oz. 

Eight-ounce  Merchandise  Packages. — Packages  of  merchandise  weighing  8  ounces  or 
less,  for  the  countries  named  in  the  table  below.  3  cents  for  first  2  ounces  and  2c  each 
additional  2  oz.  Do  not  seal.  Mark — “May  be  Opened  for  Inspection.’’ 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador.  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras  (Republic), 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  El;  Spain  and  posses¬ 
sions;  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Small  Packets. — Three  cents  for  first  2  ounces,  and  2c  for  each  additional  2  oz.,  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  20  cents  per  packet.  Limit  of  weight:  2  pounds.  3  ounces.  Dimen¬ 
sions:  Same  as  for  letters.  (Inquire  at  main  office  or  classified  stations  for  list  of  countries 
which  accept  small  packets  and  mailing  instructions.), 

Parcel  Post. — Basic  rate  45c  first  pound,  22c  each  additional  pound.  For  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  consult  your  local  Postmaster. 

Registration,  Insurance,  Return  Receipts — For  detailed  information  concerning 
these  services,  consult  your  local  Postmaster. 


AIR  MAIL:  U.S.  (Outside  Continent)  and  International 

(Air  letter  sheets,  10c  each  to  all  countries.) 

(Air  mail  post  cards  (single),  10c  each  to  all  countries  except  Canada  and  Mexico  4c 
and  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  8e. ) 


Letters  and  Letter  Packages 

A.  6  cents:  (Per  ounce)  Canada,  Mexico:  Armed  Forces  or  Civilian  personnel  with 
Army  or  Navy  Postofflce  addresses  Continental  United  States.  Alaska,  Canal  Zone  Canton 
Island,  Guam.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  U.  S.  Virgin  Islands. 

B.  10  cents:  Central  and  South  America.  West  Indies,  British  and  French  Guiana. 
British  Honduras,  Surinam  and  Bermuda  .10 — M  oz. 

C.  15  cents:  Great  Britain,  Europe  and  other  Islands  in  waters  around  it  USSR, 
Vatican  City,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Iceland,  Libya.  Morocco,  Tunis,  Turkey  .15 — '-y„  oz  '  ’ 

E.  25  cents:  All  other  localities  .25 — H  oz 
Weight  limit  Is  4  lbs.,  6  oz.  except:  Canada.  60  lbs. 


OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  SERVICE 

Because  of  the  varying  rates  and  conditions,  as  well  as  frequent  changes,  applicable  tc 
other  countries  it  is  important  that  a  qualified  postal  employee  handle  parcel  post  trans¬ 
actions.  Weight  limits  vary  from  11  to  44  lbs. 

1«  Commercial  Papers,  Printed  Matter,  etc., 

Samples  (Unsealed) 


From  U.  S.  to: 
England 
France 
Belgium 
Italy 
Sweden 
Egypt 


,rst  2  oz. 

Ea.  Add’l  2  oz. 

First  4  oz. 

$0.41 

*0.20 

$1.00 

.42 

.21 

1.22 

.42 

.21 

.98 

.45 

.24 

1.08 

.45 

.24 

.85 

.52 

.31 

1.35 

2.  Parcel  Post 

Ea.  Add’l  4  oz- 
*0.41 
.44 
.43 
.50 
.49 
.64 
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STATE  EXTENSION  DIRECTORS 

Consult  these  men  about  your  garden  and  farm  problems.  They 
know  the  answers.  Courtesy  Lester  .4.  Schlup,  Chief,  Division  of 
extension  Information,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 


Alabama : 

Arizona  : 
Arkansas : 

California : 
Colorado : 
Connecticut : 

Delaware : 

Florida : 

Georgia : 

Idaho : 

Illinois: 

Indiana:  . 

Iowa : 

Kansas : 

Kentucky : 

Louisiana : 

Maine : 

Maryland : 
Massachusetts : 

Michigan : 
Minnesota : 

Mississippi : 

Missouri : 
Montana : 
Nebraska : 

Nevada : 

New  Hampshire: 


P.  O.  Davis,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn. 

C.  U.  Pickrell,  University  of  Arizona.  Tucson. 

Lippert  S.  Ellis,  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

*C.  A.  Vines,  Associate  Director,  421  V.  Capitol 
Ave.,  Little  Rock. 

George  B.  Alcorn,  Dir.,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  4. 

James  E.  Morrison,  Colorado  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Fort  Collins. 

W.  B.  Young,  Director,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

*Heury  Hansen,  Assoc. 

G.  M.  Worrilow,  Director,  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Newark. 

H.  G.  Clayton,  Horticultural  Bldg.,  Univ.  of 
Florida,  Gainesville. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Murray,  Georgia  State  College,  Athens 

*W.  A.  Sutton,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Athens,  Associate  Director. 

James  E.  Kraus,  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

*C.  0.  l'oungstrom,  Associate  Director,  State 

House,  Boise 

Louis  B.  Howard,  Dir.,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 

»W.  G.  Kammlade,  Associate  Director,  College  of 
Agriculture.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 

H.  .1.  Reed.  Purdue  University,  LaFayette. 

*L.  E.  Hoffman.  Associate  Director,  Purdue  Univ., 
Lafavette. 

Floyd  Andre,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

Paul  \V.  Griffith,  Acting  Director,  Kansas  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science, 
Manhattan.  k 

Frank  .1.  Welch,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington  29. 

Ernest  .1.  Nesius,  Assoc.  Dir., 

H.  C.  Sanders,  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  Station.  Baton  Rouge  3. 

A.  I,,  beering.  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Maine,  Orono. 

Paul  E.  Nystrom,  Univ.  of  Maryland,  College 
Park 

James  W.  Dayton,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Amherst. 

Paul  A.  Miller,  Michigan  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Applied  Science,  East  -Lansing. 

Skuli  Rutford.  Institute  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul  1. 

Clay  L vie.  Mississippi  State  College.  State  College 

*M.  S.  Shaw.  Associate  Director,  Mississippi  State 
College.  State  College. 

J.  W.  Burch.  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

N.  E.  Beers,  Director,  Montana  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozeman. 

W.  V.  Lambert.  Director,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln  1. 

*E.  \V.  .Tanike,  Associate  Director. 

John  R.  Bertrand,  Agricultural  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion.  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

L.  A.  Bevan,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham. 
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New  Jersey : 


New  Mexico : 

New  York: 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota: 

Ohio : 

Oklahoma : 

Oregon : 

Pennsylvania : 

Rhode  Island: 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota: 

Tennessee: 
Texas : 

Utah  : 

Vermont : 
Virginia : 

Washington : 
West  Virginia: 

Wisconsin : 

Wyoming : 

♦All  general 


\V.  H.  Martin,  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  of  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick. 

*(L.  G.  Cook.  Associate  Director,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  Brunswick) 

Robert  A.  Nichols.  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  State  College. 
♦Alfred  E.  Trivitz,  Assoc.  Director. 

M.  C.  Bond,  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Ithaca. 

David  Weaver,  State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

E.  J.  Haslerud,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College  Station.  Fargo. 

W.  B.  Wood,  Director,  College  of  Agriculture. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10. 

Shawnee  Brown,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College.  Stillwater. 

F.  Earl  Price,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis.  *F.  E.  Ballard.  Associate  Director. 

H.  R.  Albrecht,  Pennsylvania  State  Universitv. 

College  of  Agriculture.  State  College. 

II.  O.  Stuart,  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Kings¬ 
ton. 

George  B.  Nutt,  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of 
South  Carolina.  Clemson. 

George  I.  Gilbertson,  Director.  South  Dakota 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Brookings. 

J.  H.  McLeod,  College  of  Agriculture,  Universitv 
of  Tennessee.  Knoxville  7. 

G.  G.  Gibson,  Director.  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical  College  of  Texas.  College  Station. 

Dr-  ^C?,rl  Frischknecht,  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College,  Logan. 

J.  E.  Carrigan,  College  of  Agriculture,  Universitv 
of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

L'  S',  Dietrick,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg. 

*W.  H.  Daugherty,  Assoc. 

R.  M  Turner,  State  College  Box  328.  Pullman. 
J.  O  Knapp  College  of  Agriculture,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown. 

H.  L.  Ahlgren,  Associate  Director,  College  of  Agri- 
culture.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison  6. 

George  H.  Starr.  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity  or  \\  yonimgf,  Ijaramie 

correspondence  is  conducted  by  the  associate  director. 


The  perfect  gift 

Life  Subscription  — S5.00 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac,  address,  Dublin,  N.H. 


IMPORTED  MINIATURES 


Clever-Charming!  Each  set  has  tiny  saucer 
(31/2  in.  dia.)  and  dainty  matching  cup 
(V/2  in.  high)  with  permanently  “planted’' 
multicolor  fabric  flowers.  Both  posy- 
painted,  glazed  china  pieces  fit  securely 
on  wood  display  stand.  Two  complete  sets 
plus  delicate  Spring  flower  boutonniere, 
$2.00  value,  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Order  #68 
Walter  Field  Co.  Dept  206  Chicago  6  III. 


ARTHRITIS— RHEUMATISM 
VITAL  FACTS  EXPLAINED 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK 

How  crippling  deformities  may  be  avoided. 
Amazing  FREE  BOOK  explains  why  or¬ 
dinary  methods  give  only  temporary-  relief. 
Describes  a  drugless  method  of  treatment 
successfully  applied  in  thousands  of  cases 
Write  for  44-page  FREE  BOOK  today  No 
obligation. 

Ball  Clinic,  Dept.  705,  Excelsior  Springs.  Mo. 


$1.00  BUYS 

To  introduce  you  to  the  leading 
Americana  publisher,  any  of  these 
$2  picture  packed  books  sent  on 
money  back  guaranty.  How  to 

Price  Antiques;  The  Country  Store; 
Old  Apothecary  Shop.  Stamp  for  full 
catalog.  Century  House,  Watkins 
Glen,  N.  Y. 
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INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 


Why  risk  loss  of  real  diamonds  when  these 
imitations  look  so  real  it's  hard  to  tell  the 
difference. 


|  ENGAGEMENT  RING.  Large  sparkling 
brilliant  center  simulated  diamond  set  off 
by  2  delicate  stones  on  each  side.  1  30  14K 
rolled  gold  plate  band. 


i  MATCHED  WEDDING  RING.  1/30  14K 

rolled  gold  plate  bands  exquisitely  set  with 
7  matched  fiery  replicas. 


To  The  Man  With 

hernia 


FREE — White  Plastic  Ring  Box 

Both  rings,  beautifully  matched  set,  in  plush 
lined  gift  box  only  $2.98  plus  30c  tax.  Cash 
orders  postpaid.  If  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 
State  ring  size  or  enclose  string  tied  around 
finger.  Wear  10  days  on  approval  and  if  not 
satisfied  return  for  money  back. 

MILLER  &  CO.,  DEPT.  571 
;  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I.  Illinois 

Wonderful  Shampoo  Now 
CURLS  and  WAVES  HAIR 

-Marlene’s  makes  liair  shine  with 
i  rleanliness:  Marlene’s  makes  hair 
I  soft,  luxurious,  easier  to  manage. 
|  with  more  body  and  lustre  and  at 
the  same  time  Marlene’s  actually 
I  CURLS  and  WAVES  hair  with 
f  eacli  shampoo  and  set.  Cleans, 
really  beautifies,  saves  time  and 
money.  You  have  to  wash  your 
|  hair  anyway,  so  next  time  try 
Marlene’s.  Send  $1.10,  tax  included 
for  enough  Marlene’s  to  give  you 
20  -glamorous  easy  shampoo  waves. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Also 
at  druggists. 

MARLENE’S  INC.,  Dept.  570 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

ENDS  GRAY  HAIR 

WORRIES  IN  5  SECONDS  Tintz  Touchup 

Pencil  colors 
gray,  faded 
hair  at  roots, 
parting,  tem¬ 
ples.  Like  lip¬ 
stick.  In  metal 
swivel  case. 
Won’t  rub  off, 
but  washes 
out.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  De¬ 
posit  with 
postman  on  delivery  $1.10  tax  included  plus 
C.  O.  D.  postage  on  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  Money  Back.  State  shade:  Black,  Dark 
Brown,  Med.  Brown,  Light  Brown,  Auburn  or 
Blonde.  Mail  order  now  to:  TINTZ  CO.,  Dept. 
573,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 


Who  Can  Not  Submit 
To  Surgery 

|  The  man  condemued  to  live  with  rupture 
I  faces  a  grim  future. 

There  is  only  one  known  cure  .  .  .  surgical 
correction.  Yet,  for  many,  this  relief  must  be 
denied  or  delayed.  That  leaves  only  one 
j question  in  the  mind  of  the  hernia  sufferer: 
I  “What  kind  of  a  truss  should  I  wear?"  Until 
recently  there  was  little  choice.  Conventional 
trusses  for  some  400  years  have  consisted 
I of  a  leather-covered  steel  spring,  which 
I  clamps  around  your  hips  tighly  to  force  a 
knob-like  pad  against  tbe  hernia  opening. 

Now  a  New  Way  to  Support  Hernia 

Less  than  two  years  ago  a  man  who  had 
suffered  from  reducible  inguinal  ihernia 
himself  devised  a  new  kind  of  support.  It  is 
revolutionary.  There  are  no  steel  springs. 
No  leather.  No  hard,  gouging  knobs.  No 
unsightly  bulk.  “RUPTURE-GARD”  is 
suspended  from  the  waist.  It  is  comfortable 
to  wear  as  a  pair  of  trousers  —  and  just  as 
easy  to  slip  on  or  off. 

You’ll  like  RUPTURE-GARD.  If  you 
have  hernia  —  or  know  someone  suffering 
[from  this  affliction  —  won’t  you  do  vourself 
a  real  favor?  Write  Today! 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  ON-7W 

I  809  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


r  TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL 
I  THIS  COUPON  NOW. 

I  The  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  ON-7W 
.  809  Wyandotte  St., 

|  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

|  Rush  me  in  a  plain  envelope,  full  infor- 
|  mation  about  RUPTURE-GARD.  I 
I  understand  there  is  absolutely  no 
|  obligation  on  my  part. 

|  Name. 


Zone 

City _ 

1 _ State _ 
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WEATHER  TABLE, 

For  foretelling  the  Weather  through  all  the  lunations  of  each 

year,  forever. 

This  table,  and  the  accompanying  remarks,  are  the  result  of  many  years’  actual 
observation,  the  whole  being  constructed  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  in  their  several  positions  respecting  the  earth,  and  will,  by  simple 
inspection,  show  the  observer  what  kind  of  weather  will  most  probably  follow  the 
entrance  of  the  moon  into  any  of  its  quarters,  and  that  so  near  the  truth  as  to  be  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  found  to  fail. 

This  weather  table  will  answer  very  well  for  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  taken  from  the  1849  issue  of  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  and  was  widely  used 
before  the  advent  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  weather  forecasts  as  given  on  the  right  hand  pages  of  the  Farm  Calendars 
on  pages  15  througti  37  are  strictly  for  Boston  and  East  of  the  Hudson  River.  These 
forecasts  contain  elem  :nts  which  rise  in  the  proximity  of  this  region  to  the  sea  and 
to  the  paths  of  tropical  storms.  The  application  of  these  forecasts  to  middle  western, 
western,  and  southern  regions  will  not  bring  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 
However,  for  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  if  you  insist  on  using  the  forecast  on  pages 
15-37,  you  may  subtract  one  day  for  each  time  zone  West  of  the  Hudson  to  co  n- 
pensate  for  the  Easterly  path  of  continental  storms.  For  every  hundred  miles  north 
or  south  of  42  degrees  latitude,  add  a  five  degree  temperature  (colder  if  north, 
warmer  if  south)  differential  and  for  every  1000  feet  above  sea  level  consider  your 
locality  as  five  degrees  cooler  than  the  weather  as  given. 


WEATHER  TABLE  FOR  ANYWHERE 


M  oon 

Time  of  Change 

In  Summer 

In  Winter 

From  Midnight  to  2  A.M. 

Fair 

Hard  frost,  unless  wind  be 
S.  or  W. 

—  <c 

From  2  A.M.  to  4  A.M. 

Cold,  with 
frequent  showers 

Snow  and  stormy 

0> 

From  4  A.M.  to  6  A.M. 

Rain 

Rain 

«  B- 

-w  c3 

From  (i  A.M.  to  8  A.M. 

Wind  and  Rain 

Stormy 

C*  & 

From  8  A.M.  to  10  A.M. 

Changeable 

Cold  Rain  if  wind  be  W.; 
Snow  if  E. 

®  oS 

From  10  A.M.  to  Noon 

Frequent 

Showers 

Cold  &  high  wind. 

O  co 

From  Noon  to  2  P.M. 

Very  rainy 

Snow  or  rain. 

From  2  P.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Changeable 

Fair  &  mild. 

d)  c 
c 

From  4  P.M.  to  6  P.M. 

Fair 

Fair. 

If  the 
moon, 

From  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M. 

Fair  —  if  wind 
N.W.  Rain  —  if 
S.  or  S.W. 

Fair  &  frosty  if  wind  N.  or 
N.E.:  Rain  or  snow  if  wind 
S.  or  S.W. 

From  8  P.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Same  as  from  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M. 

From  10  P.M.  to  Midnight 

Fair 

Fair  &  frosty. 

Observations.  —  1.  The  nearer  the  moon’s  changes,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last 
quarter  are  to  midnight ,  the  fairer  will  it  be  during  the  next  seven  days. 

2.  The  space  for  this  calculation  occupies  from  ten  at  night  till  two  next  morning. 

3.  The  nearer  to  midday ,  or  noon,  the  phases  of  the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul 
or  wet  weather  may  be  expected  during  the  next  seven  days. 

4.  The  space  for  this  Calculation  occupies  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  to  two  in  the 
afternoon.  These  observations  refer  principally  to  the  summer,  though  they  affect 
spring  and  autumn  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

5.  The  moon’s  change,  first  quarter,  full  and  last  quarter,  happening  during  six  of 
the  afternoon  hours,  i.e.,  from  four  to  ten,  may  be  followed  by  fair  weather;  but  this 
is  mostly  dependent  on  the  wind,  as  is  noted  in  the  table. 

6.  Though  the  weather,  from  a  variety  of  irregular  causes,  is  more  uncertain  in 
the  latter  part  of  autumn,  the  whole  of  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  spring,  yet,  in 
the  main,  the  above  observations  will  apply  to  those  periods  also. 

7.  To  prognosticate  correctly,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  wind  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  observer  should  be  within  sight  of  a  good  vane,  where  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  heavens  are  correctly  placed. 

The  above  table  was  originally  formed  by  Dr.  Herschellt  and  is  now  published 
with  some  alterations  founded  on  the  experience  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

TO  THE  WEATHER-WISE 

Dr.  Foster,  of  Bruges,  who  is  well  known  as  a  meteorologist,  declares  that,  by  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  weather  kept  by  his  grandfattier,  father,  and  himself,  ever  since  1767,  to 
the  present  time,  whenever  the  new  muon  has  fallen  on  a  Saturday,  the  following 
twenty  days  have  been  wet  and  windy,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty. 


USE  THIS  ALMANAC  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

The  times  given  on  the  left  hand  calendar  pages  (14  to  36)  are  calculated  (every 
astronomer  must  have  some  starting  place)  exactly  for  the  latitude  (42  deg.  22  min. 
north)  and  longitude  of  Boston  and  in  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME  which 
is  the  time  of  the  75th  meridian  West  of  Greenwich,  England. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  presenting  one  almanac  which  shall  be  useful  not 
only  for  the  spot  where  the  astronomer  is  standing  but  also  for  other  places,  it  has 
been  customary  to  present  three  or  four  extra  latitude  columns  —  which  at  best 
give  but  a  small  measure  of  the  desired  accuracy.  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac 
adopted  a  unique,  copyrighted  system  of  its  own  some  years  ago  whereby  the  times 
as  given  may  be  corrected  for  wherever  you  happen  to  live  by  the  use  of  the  Almanac 
Data  tables  on  pages  104  and  105. 

Opposite  the  times  given  on  the  left  hand  calendar  pages  (14-36)  for  each  day 
in  the  year  for  the  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Planets  you  will  find 
a  capitalised  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Turning  to  pages  104  and  105  you  will  find 
columns  for  each  of  these  letters  as  well  as  a  number  of  cities  listed.  If  you  live  in  one 
of  those  cities,  simply  read  off  the  minus  or  plus  number  of  minutes  in  the  column 
under  the  alphabetical  letter  and  correct  the  times  given  on  pages  14-36. 

If  your  city  is  not  listed,  choose  two  cities  within  the  same  time  zone  as  your 
locality  which  lie  on  either  side  of  your  town.  Interpolate  between  the  corrections 
figures  given  for  each  key  letter  for  each  of  these  cities  respectively  and  enter  the 
result  for  your  town  below.  The  net  figures  resulting  from  this  modification  will  be 
those  to  use  in  correcting  the  Almanac  figures  for  Boston  to  get  the  standard  times 
for  your  town. 

For  example,  to  find  the  corrections  for  Peoria,  Ill.,  one  finds  that  Peoria  lies 
about  halfway  between  Indianapolis  and  Des  Moines.  Thus  the  correction  for  the 
key  letter  “A"  at  Peoria  would  lie  about  halfway  between  those  given  in  the  table 
for  Indianapolis  and  Des  Moines  ( +12  and  +34  respectively)  and  would  be  about 
+23.  Or,  by  way  of  a  second  illustration,  Concord,  N.  H.,  lies  about  one-eighth  of 
the  way  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  correction  for  the  key 
letter  “O”  would  lie  about  one-eighth  of  the  way  from  the  correction  for  Portland 
( +2)  to  that  for  Pittsburgh  ( +29)  and  would  be  +5. 
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HOW  TIMES  ARE  CONVERTED  FOR  YOUR  TOWN 

Sunrise  and  Sunset.  The  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  at  Boston  on  April  11 
are  read  directly  from  columns  4  and  6  on  page  20.  The  key  letters  adjacent  to 
these  times,  in  columns  5  and  7,  are  indices  to  the  table  on  page  104  whereby  the  times 
of  sunrise  and  sunset  at  Boston  are  converted  into  those  for  other  key  cities,  to  wit: — 


Sunrise 

Key  Letter 

BOSTON 

5.10  A.M.E.S.T. 

G 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Sunrise  (Boston)  5.10  A.M.E.S.T. 

Correction  (Column 

G,  page  105)  +:38 

Sunset 

Key  letter 

6:22  P.M.E.S.T. 

K 

Sunrise  (Pittsburgh)  5.48  A.M.E.S.T. 

Sunset  (Boston)  6.22  P.M.E.S.T. 

Correction  (Column 

K,  page  105)  +:33 

Sunset  (Pittsburgh)  6.55  P.M.E.S.T. 

Sun  Fast.  The  column  headed  “Sun  Fast”  is  of  primary  use  to  sundial  enthu¬ 
siasts.  The  figures  therein  tell  how  fast  on  each  day  the  time  indicated  by  a  properly 
adjusted  and  graduated  sundial  will  be  of  the  time  indicated  by  a  clock.  On  April  11 
sun  time  in  Boston  will  be  15  minutes  Fast  of  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  time 
indicated  by  a  sundial  located  elsewhere  than  in  Boston  is  converted  to  clock  time 
by  applying  two  corrections,  the  “Sun  Fast”  correction  for  Boston  and  that  for  the 
locality  given  in  Column  I  of  the  table  on  page  104  or  105. 

Length  of  Day.  The  figures  in  the  column  headed  “Length  of  Day”  give  di¬ 
rectly  the  length  of  time  the  Sun  will  be  above  the  horizon  at  Boston.  The  length 
of  day  in  other  localities  is  found  by  subtracting  the  time  of  sunrise  from  that  of 
sunset  for  each  locality.  (See  Sunrise  and  Sunset  above.) 


BOSTON 

Length  of  day  13h  12m 

(From  calendar 
page  20,  April  11.) 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Sunset  (Pittsburgh)  6.55  P.M. 
Sunrise  (Pittsburgh)  5.48  A.M. 


Length  of  Day  13h  7m 
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Moonrise  and  Moonset.  The  procedure  for  finding  the  times  of  Jnoonrise  and 
moonset  follows  that  for  finding  those  of  sunrise  and  sunset  except  that  the  constant 
additional  correction  taken  from  Column  5  on  pages  104.  105  must  be  applied. 


Moonset 
Key  letter 

April  25 
Page  20 


BOSTON 

3.12  A.M.  E.S.T. 


PITTSBURGH 

Moonset  (Boston/  3.12  A.M. 
Correction  (Col¬ 
umn  O,  page  105;  -+-:35 
Correction  (Col¬ 
umn  5.  page  105,)  -t-:01 


Moonrise  (Pittsburgh;  3.4S  A.M..E.S.T. 


Moon  Souths.  The  time  the  moon  souths  in  Boston  is  converted  to  the  time 
it  is  due  south  in  a  locality  other  than  Boston  by  applying  the  approjiriate  correc¬ 
tions  from  Columns  I  and  5  on  page  104. 


BOSTON 

Moon  souths  9.37  P.M.  E.S.T. 


April  11 
Page  20 


PITTSBURGH 
Moon  souths 

(Boston;  9.37  P.M. 

Correction  (Col¬ 
umn  I,  page  105;  +  :36 

Correction  (Col¬ 
umn  5.  page  105)  -f  :01 


Moon  souths  (Pittsburgh)  10.14  P.M.,  E.S.T. 
The  other  information  concerning  the  Moon  contained  on  the  left  hand  .Almanac 
pages  applies  without  correction  throughout  the  United  States. 

Risings  and  Settings  of  the  Planets.  The  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  naked  eye  Planets  with  the  exception  of  Mercury  are  given  for  Boston  in  the 
table  on  page  10.  The  procedure  for  converting  these  times  to  those  of  other  locali¬ 
ties  follows  that  for  converting  the  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  given  on  page  101. 

Hawn  and  Dark.  The  approximate  times  dawn  will  break  and  dark  descend 
are  found  by  applying  the  length  of  twilight  taken  from  the  table  below  to  the  times 
of  sunrise  and  sunset  given  on  the  calendar  pages.  The  latitude  of  the  locality 
determines  the  column  of  the  table  from  which  the  length  of  twilight  is  to  he  se¬ 
lected. 

BOSTON  April  11  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(Latitude  42°  22'  N.)  (Latitude  40°  26'  N.) 

Sunrise  5.10  A.M.  Sunrise  5.48  A.M. 

Subtract  length  of  Subtract  length  of 

twilight  (Column  twilight  (Column 

4  of  table)  1 :39  3  of  table)  1.39 


Dawn  breaks 
Sunset 

Add  length  of  twi¬ 
light 

Dark  desoends 


3.31  A.M. E.S.T. 
6.22  P.M. 

1:39 

8.01  P.M. E.S.T. 


Dawn  breaks 
Sunset 

Add  length  of  twi¬ 
light 

Dark  descends 


4.09  A.M..  E.S.T. 
6.55  P.M. 


1:39 


8.34  P.M..  E.S.T. 


LENGTH  OF  TWILIGHT 

Subtract  from  time  of  sunrise  for  dawn. 
Add  to  time  of  sunset  for  dark. 


Latitude 

25  °N 
to 

30  °N 

31°N 

to 

36  °N 

37  °N 
to 

42°N 

43°N 

to 

47°N 

48°N 

to 

49  °N 

h  m 

h  m 

k  m 

h  in 

h  m 

Jan.  1  to  Apr.  11 

1  20 

1  26 

1  33 

1  42 

1  50 

Apr.  1 1  to  May  3 

1  23 

1  28 

1  39 

1  51 

2  04 

May  3  to  May  15 

1  26 

1  34 

1  47 

2  02 

2  22 

May  15  to  May  2b 

1  29 

1  38 

1  52 

2  13 

9  4-2 

May  26  to  July  23 

1  32 

1  43 

1  59 

2  27 

_ 

July  23  to  Aug.  4 

1  29 

1  38 

1  52 

2  13 

2  42 

Aug.  4  to  Aug.  15 

1  26 

1  34 

1  47 

2  02 

2  22 

Aug.  15  to  Sept.  6 

1  23 

1  28 

1  39 

1  51 

2  04 

Sept.  6  to  Dec.  31 

1  20 

1  26 

1  33 

1  42 

1  50 
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TIDE  CORRECTIONS 

To  obtain  the  time  and  height  of  high  water  at  any  place,  apply  the  differences  in 
accordance  with  the  sign  given  to  the  daily  predictions  for  Boston  (Commonwealth 
P?T>-  ^  o  T  a  r'r,  ln  the  “height  difference"  column  is  preceded  by  an*,  the 

height  at  Boston  should  be  multiplied  by  this  ratio. 

Time  Height 
Differ -  Differ¬ 
ence  h.m.  ence  Ft. 


+3  50 
—0  05 
—0  33 
—0  20 
—0  28 
—0  10 
—0  10 
—0  30 

+0  15 

—3  16 
—0  40 
+0  45 
+0  05 
—0  05 
—3  16 
—3  06 
+0  10 
+0  50 
—3  21 
+0  05 
—3  06 
0  00 
+0  15 


MAINE 
Augusta  .... 

Bangor  .... 

Bar  Harbor  .  . 

Boothbay  Harbor 
Eastport  .  .  . 

Old  Orchard 
Portland  .  .  . 

Stonington  .  .  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Hampton  .  . 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Fall  River  .  .  . 

Falmouth  .  .  . 

Hyannisport  .  . 

Lynn . 

Marblehead  .  . 

Marion  .... 

Monument  Beach 
Nantasket  .  .  . 

Nantucket  .  .  . 

New  Bedford  .  . 

Oak  Bluffs  .  .  . 

Onset . 

Plymouth  .  .  . 

Provincetown 
Scituate ' ,  .  .  . 

Wellfleet  .  .  . 

Woods  Hole  .  . 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Block  Island  .  .  . 

Narragansett  Pier 
Newport  ... 

Providence  .  .  . 

Watch  Hill  .  .  . 

CONNECTICUT 
Long  Island  Sound 
New  London  .  .  . 

NEW  YORK 
Coney  Island 
Long  Beach  . 

Long  Island  Sound 
New  York  City 
Ocean  Beach  . 

Southampton 
NEW  JERSEY 
Atlantic  City 
Bayside  .  .  . 

Cape  May  .  . 

Ocean  City 
Seabright 
to 

Seaside  Park 

Example:  The  figures  for  Full  Sea  in  Columns  11  and  12  ol  the  left  hand 
Almanac  pages  14-36  are  the  times  ol  high  tide  at  Commonwealth  Pier  in  Boston 
Harhor.  The  heights  ol  these  tides  are  given  on  the  right  hand  pages  15-37.  The 
heights  are  reckoned  Irom  Mean  Low  Water:  each  day  has  a  set  ol  figures — upper 
lor  the  morning — and  lower  lor  the  evening.  The  conversion  ol  the  times  ol  the  tides  at 
Boston  to  those  ol  Miami  Is  given  by  way  ol  illustration. 

Example:  Apr.  11.  See  page  20,  column  11,  for  time;  page  21  for  height. 

TtrtS'TOTJ  AT  T  A  AT  T 


— 0 
+0 
—3 

—3 

—3 

—3 

—3 

—2 


05 

20 

01 

21 

31 

31 

11 

06 


—0  02 
—1  47 

—3  00 
—3  57 
+0  08 


—2 

—3 

—3 

—3 
— 0 
—3 
—3 


50 

57 

22 

57 

24 

37 

17 


-3  44 


*0.4 

+3.6 

+1.1 

—0.8 

*1.9 

—0.7 

—0.6 

+0.2 

—1.2 

*0.5 

*1.1 

*0.3 

—0.2 

—0.3 

*0.4 

*0.4 

+0.1 

*0.3 

*0.4 

*0.2 

*0.5 

+0.1 

—0.3 

—0.5 

+0.6 

*0.2 

*0.3 

*0.4 

*0.4 

*0.5 

*0.3 

*0.7 

*0.3 

*0.5 

*0.5 

*0.7 

*0.5 

*0.4 

*0.3 

*0.5 

*0.6 

*0.5 

*0.4 

*0.5 


Time 

Height 

Differ- 

Differ- 

ence  h.m . 

ence  Ft. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia  .  .  . 

+2  29 

*0.5 

DELAWARE 

Rehoboth  .... 

—3  37 

*0.4 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  .... 

—4  25 

*0.1 

Ocean  City  .  .  . 

—3  57 

*0.4 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  .  .  . 

—3  08 

*0.3 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk . 

—1  54 

*0.3 

Virginia  Beach  .  . 

—3  14 

*0.3 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Beaufort  .... 

—2  59 

*0.3 

Carolina  Beach  .  . 

—3  30 

*0.4 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Myrtle  Beach.  .  . 

—3  45 

*0.5 

Charleston  .... 

—3  15 

*0.5 

GEORGIA 

St.  Simon's  Island 

—2  51 

*0.7 

Savannah  .... 

—2  40 

*0.8 

Tybee  Beach  .  .  . 

—3  26 

*0.8 

FLORIDA 

Daytona  ... 

—3  20 

*0.4 

Fort  Lauderdale 

—2  15 

*0.3 

Jacksonville  .  .  . 

—0  40 

*0.1 

Miami . 

—3  00 

*0.3 

Palm  Beach  .  .  . 

—3  20 

*0.3 

Port  Everglades  . 

—2  15 

*0.3 

St.  Augustine  .  . 

—2  20 

*0.5 

St.  Petersburg  .  . 

+3  58 

*0.2 

WASHINGTON 

Ilwaco  .  . 

+1  44 

—3.5 

Port  Townsend  .  . 

+5  04 

*0.5 

Seattle . 

+5  37 

—2.0 

OREGON 

Astoria . 

+1  37 

—3.3 

Cape  Arago  .  .  . 

+  1  19 

—4.8 

Yaquina  Head  .  . 

+1  12 

—3.7 

CALIFORNIA 

Catalina  Island  .  , 

—1  33 

—5.9 

Crescent  City  .  . 

+0  56 

—5.0 

Eureka . 

+  1  20 

—5.0 

Long  Beach  .  .  . 

— 1  37 

—5.5 

Monterey  .... 

—0  03 

*0.4 

Point  Mendocino  . 

+0  24 

*0.4 

San  Diego  .... 

— 1  35 

—5.9 

San  Francisco  .  . 

+0  59 

*0.4 

Santa  Barbara  .  . 

— 1  19 

—6.0 

Santa  Cruz  ,  .  . 

+0  08 

*0.4 

BOSTON 

High  Tide  (Irom  page  20)  8.30  P.M.E.S.T. 


Height  (Irom  page  21)  10.5  leet 


MIAMI 

High  tide  (Boston)  8.30  P.M. 
Correction  above  — 3.00 

High  tide  (Miami)  5.30  P.M.E.S.T. 

Height  (Miami)  3.15  feet 

(10.5  x  0.3) 
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Macon,  Georgia .  .  . 

Madison,  Wis . 

Memphis,  Tenn. .  . 

Miami,  Ha . 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Montgomery,  Ala.. 

Nashville,  Tenn. .  . . 
New  Haven,  Ct. . . . 
New  Orleans,  La. . . 
New  York,  N.  Y. . . 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Oklahoma  City. . . . 
♦Ottawa,  Ontario .  .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 
Phoenix,  Arizona .  . 
Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Portland,  Maine. 

Pueblo,  Golo . 

Richmond,  Va. 
Sacramento,  Cal. .  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo . 

SaltLakeCity,  Utah 
San  Antonio.  Tex. . 
San  Diego,  Cal. .  .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Jose,  Cal . 

Savannah,  Ga . 

Seattle,  Wash . 

Springfield,  Ohio .  . 
Spokane,  Wash. .  . . 
Stockton,  Cal . 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

Tampa,  Fla . 

Washington,  D.C. . 
Wilmington,  Del. .  . 
♦Winnipeg,  Man. .  .  . 

*  Scaled  from  maps. 
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PLUG  INTO 
ELECTRIC  OUTLET 


AMAZING  ELECTRICITY  FILTER 
CLEARS  RADIO,  T.V.  NOISES 

For  Radio  or  T.V.  lone  clear  as  a  bell 
simply  plug  amazing  CLEAR  TONE 
STATIC  ELIMINATOR  into  any  electric 
socket,  then  plug  in  cord  from  radio  or 
TV  set.  Instantly  disturbing  humming, 
buzzing  and  stalic  noises  are  filtered  out, 
ended  forever.  No  more  noises  from  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  on  the  line.  Safe,  insulated. 
Lasts  litetime.  Introduced  at  only  SI  (3 
for  S2.50)  .  If  C.O.D.  postage  extra.  Cash 
orders  prepaid.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Don’t  be  misled  by  imitators  that  don’t 
work.  Order  from : 

RAPID  SPECIALTIES 

Dept.  C.T.  1522,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


FREE 

For  Minor  Aches  and  Pains 
Which  May  be  Symptomatic  of 

RHEUMATISM-ARTHRITIS 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your 
dear  ones  to  send  for  my  liberal 
FREE  supply  of  the  new,  improved 
Case  Combination  Method  for 
quick  transient  and  palliative  relief 
of  those  minor  aches  and  pains 

WHICH  MAY  BE  SYMPTO¬ 
MATIC  OF  RHEUMATISM 
ARTHRITIS,  NEURALGIA; 
NEURITIS,  SCIATICA.  Don’t  de¬ 
lay.  Rush  name  and  address  today 
for  free  supply  to  PAUL  CASE. 
Dept.  OFA,  Box  696,  Brockton  64, 
Massachusetts. 


CLASSIFIED 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to 
suffer  without 
atte m p ting"  to 
do  something? 

Write  today  for  New  Booklet _ 

“THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE.”  It  tells  about 
Varicose  Ulcers  and  Open  Leg 
Sores,  Liepe  Methods  used 
while  you  walk.  More  than  60  years  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Praised  and  endorsed  by  multitudes. 
LIEPE  METHODS,  3250  N.  Green  Bay  Ave. 
Dept.  408,  Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 


r>E  A  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER.  Study 
at  Home.  Write  for  free  book  today. 
GI  Approved.  Weaver  School  of  Real 
Estate,  20 16  A  Grand,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. _ 

P'ASILY  MAKE  $65  WEEK  as  Practical 
Nurse.  Learn  quickly  at  home.  No 
high  school  necessary,  no  age  limit.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet,  lessons.  Post 
Graduate  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  68E7 
Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ill. _ 

P'LIJAH  COMING  Before  Christ! 

"  World’s  next  great  event.  Bible  proph¬ 
ecies  reveal  the  plan  of  God  and  meaning 
of  present  world  conditions.  Send  for 
Wonderful  Free  Book.  Dept.  Y,  ME* 
GIDDO  MISSION,  Rochester  19.  N.  Y. 

POOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING.  Weave 

^  rugs  at  home  for  neighbors  on  $69.50 
Union  Loom.  Thousands  doing  it.  Booklet 
free.  Carlcraft  Co.,  Omega  St.,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. _ 

TOBS — HIGH  PAY.  South  America,  the 

Islands,  USA,  foreign  countries.  All 
trades.  Clerical,  labor,  engineers,  drivers, 
others.  Women  also.  Fare  paid.  Application 
forms.  For  information.  Write  Section  99X 
National  Employment  Information,  1020 
Broad,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DART  OR  FULL  TIME,  your  own  busi- 

A  ness  selling  name  brand  appliances, 
housewares,  jewelry,  etc.  No  investment 
or  inventory.  Free  catalog.  H.  B.  Davis 
Corp.,  Dept.  91,  145  W.  15th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

KNOWING  PEOPLE 


HANDWRITING  CHARACTER 
11  ANALYSIS,  SELF-TAUGHT.  Six 
basic  principles  quickly  learned.  Instantly 
recognize  introvert -extrovert,  emotional- 
mind  ruled,  logical-intuitive  types.  Hobby- 
profession  insuring  old  age  independence. 
Conduct  mail-order  business  from  home. 
Request  free  Brochure  with  convict-script 
lesson.  DeWitt  Lucas,  2419  Sunset  Boule- 
vard,  Los  Angeles  26.  California. _ 

r;  IGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE— 

V  Includes  Triangles— Early  United 
States  —  Animals  —  Commemoratives  — 
British  Colonies — High  Value  Pictorials, 
etc.  Complete  collection  plus  Big  Illustra¬ 
ted  Magazine  all  free.  Send  55  for  postage 
Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  OF,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Pat-  1 
ented  Air  ('ushion  | 
appliance.  This  mar-  £ 
velous  invention  for  | 
most  forms  of  reduci-  I 
bio  rupture  is  (iar-I 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  i 
heavenly  comfort  and 
security,  day  and| 
night,  at  work  and  at  b 
play,  or  it  costs  you  nothixo!  Thousands 
happy.  Tight,  neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads 
or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial.  Not  sold 
in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
h  ree  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order 
plan,  anu  Proof  of  Results. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

87-J  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Answer  to  Rebuses 

(Pages  48  and  65) 

1.  Plough  chaise-rs  l>ee-\  iu- 
2  p-runing  hoe-oks.  (Plough¬ 
shares  beaten  into  pruning  hooks,  i 

2.  And  sofa  well  my  t'-(on)- 
desf  hoe-ppp.  (And  so  farewell 
luy  fondest  hopes.) 

3.  Do  knot  (over-s-time-8) 
ewer  own  cap-ass-eye-tea !  (l>o 
not  over-estimate  your  own  ca¬ 
pacity.) 

4.  Tea-her-e  is  kno-t  error 
c-ass-eye-us  in  ewer  three  uts. 

I  There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in 
your  threats.) 

a.  S-harp  key-id  hoat-s  r  safe 
butt  can  caps-ii.  (Sharp-keeled 
boats  are  safe,  but  can  capsize,  i 

11.  Gee  hay-v  bee-gun  tomb- 
eye-grate  in-f-lock-s.  (Geese  have 
begun  to  migrate  in  Hocks.  ) 

7.  Sum  dam-cell-s  can  skS 
rein  ark-a-bee-ly  well.  (Some 
damsels  can  skate  remarkably 
well.  ( 

5.  Eye-f  ewe  s-tub  ewer  toe 
yew  will  f-awl.  (If  you  stub  your 
toe  you  will  fall.) 

!).  Sleigh-tea  C  (over)  ed 
liouse-s  K  safe-st  from  corn  tiag- 
rat-ion.  ( Slate  covered  houses  are 
safest  from  conflagration.) 

It).  Men  as  well  aa  women  r 
maid  vane  by  toni(b)  ucli  pea- 
rays.  (Men  as  well  as  women  are 
made  vain  by  too  much  praise,  i 

11  OT-hat  eye  head  the  wing 
s-of-a-dove.  (O  that  I  had  the 
wings  of  a  dove.) 

12.  Cane-9  intell-e.>  e-gents  & 
tlddle-eye-tea  r  1-deer  ful.  t  Ca¬ 
nine  intelligence  and  fidelity  are 

wonderful.) 

13.  1000  hart-s  beet  hay-pie- 

ly.  (One  thousand  hearts  beat 

happily.)  ,  . 

14.  N  E  body  call  de-e.y  pber 
tea-h-eyes.  (Anybody  can  deci¬ 
pher  this.) 

(Concluded  Page  109.) 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 

1 


NOW — magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks 
who  don't  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not 
have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye.  and 
who  have  difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the 
Bible  and  doing  fancy  work.  It's  no  longer 
necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  with  an  old- 
fashioned  magnifying  glass  which  has  only 
one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each 
eye  and  help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort. 
Permit  restful  reading  hour  after  hour  like 
you  never  did  before.  Try  them  at  home  on  a 
five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  into  a  frame  of  simu¬ 
lated  zylonite.  Truly  they  add  to  your  looks, 
and,  for  reading  purposes  they’re  wonderful. 
Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Best  order 
a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage. 
Wear  them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more 
than  satisfied  return  for  refund  of  purchase 
price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order,  we  ship 
prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  581  Rochelle,  til. 


CORNS  CALLOUSES 

Lift  Right  Off  In  30  Minutes 


Say  goocinye  to  nun 

/  ing  corns  and  cal 

louses  that  make  yo 
/f  limp  around  in  tor 

tore.  New  easy  saf 


Say  goodbye  to  lam- 
'  cal- 
you 
tur- 

tore.  -New  easy  safe 
painless  liquid  dis¬ 
covery  called  Half- 
Hour  Cornniaster  re¬ 
moves  even  stubborn 
corns  and  callouses 
_  in  30  minutest  Just 

,1,  on,  let  set.  lift  off.  No  cutting,  nc.  pads, 
emoves  soft  corns  between  toes  just  as  easy, 
ot  in  stores.  Send  $1  for  enough  to  get  rid 

25  corns  and  callouses.  Postpaid.  _lt 

O  II-  postage  extra.  Special  3  for  *45(1. 
,e  delighted  In  30  minutes  or  return  for 

ioney  back.  Write  to 

Dept.  575.  230  N.  Michigan  Av. 
Chicago  I.  IH. 


INTZ  CO., 


NATURAL-LINE 

Imagine  —  a  remarkable 
TINTZ  Shampoo  in  bar 
shape  which  colors  hair 
as  it  washes  out  oil,  dirt 
and  loose  dandruff.  D 
streaked  or  graying  hair  loses 
its  drabness  and  gains  new  youthfulness, 
glamour  and  allure.  Nothing  like  it  on  the 
market.  It’s  old-fashioned  to  look  mature. 
Today  —  get  a  bar  of  TINTZ.  Glamourize 
—  revitalize.  TINTZ  "Bar"  Shampoo  tints 
hair  gradually  —  each  application  adds 
color,  tone  and  sparkle.  NO  DYEl)  LOOK. 
Won’t  hurt  permanents.  Full  size  cake  only 
50c  —  *2  for  $1.00  plus  tax.  Comes  in 
Black,  Dark  Brown,  Medium  Brown,  Light 
Brown,  Auburn,  Henna,  and  Blonde.  Try 
it  today  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
monev  back. 

SEND  NO  MONEY—  J  ust  mail  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  shade  wanted.  On  arrival,  pay 
postman  55c  for  J  bar  or  $1.10  for  2  bars, 
tax  incl.  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Cash  orders 
postpaid. 

TINTZ  CO..  Dept.  574 
230  N.  Michigan  Chicago  I,  1 
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GLOSSARY  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  TERMS,  ETC 

Aph.  -  Aphelion  .  .  .  Planet  revolving  about  Sun  reaches  point  in  its  orbit 
farthest  away  from  the  Sun. 

Apo.  -  Apogee  .  .  .  Moon  reaches  point  in  its  orbit  farthest  from  Earth. 

Conj.  —  conjunction  .  .  .  moment  of  closest  approach  to  each  other  of  any 
two  heavenly  bodies. 

declination  (see  top  left  hand  calendar  pages)  .  .  .  measure  of  angular  distance 
any  celestial  object  lies  perpendicularly  north  or  south  of  celestial  equator. 
Exactly  analogous  to  terrestrial  latitude.  OFA  gives  declination  at  time  each 
day  the  Sun  is  due  South. 

Dominical  Letter  .  .  .  used  in  reckoning  civil  calendars. 

Eclipse,  annular  .  .  .  when  sunlight  shows  around  the  Moon  during  the  eclipse. 

Eclipse,  lunar  .  .  .  opposition  of  Sun  and  Moon  with  moon  at  or  near  node. 

Eclipse,  solar  .  .  .  conjunction  of  Sun  and  .Moon  with  Moon  at  or  near  node. 

Ecliptic  .  .  .  that  circle  in  which  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  about  the 
Sun  would  if  extended  cut  the  celestial  sphere  —  or  the  apparent  path  of  the 
Sun  in  the  sky  in  a  year  due  to  the  Earth’s  revolution  about  the  Sun  each  year. 

El.  —  elongation  .  .  .  apparent  angular  distance  of  a  member  of  the  solar  system 
from  the  Sun  as  seen  from  the  Earth. 

Epact  .  .  .  used  in  reckoning  ecclesiastical  calendars,  age  of  calendar  moon  Jan.  1. 

Eq.  .  .  .  equator. 

Equinox,  autumnal  .  .  .  Sun  passes  from  northern  to  southern  hemisphere.  Fall. 

Equinox,  vernal  .  .  .  sun  passes  from  southern  to  northern  hemisphere.  Spring. 

Full  Sea  (Morn  and  Eve)  .  .  .  the  time  the  title  is  high  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  at  Commonwealth  Pier,  Boston.  A  correction  table  in  the  OFA  also 
adjusts  this  time  for  other  places.  (See  page  103) 

Gr.  El.  .  .  .  greatest  elongation. 

Golden  Number  .  .  .  used  in  reckoning  civil  calendars. 

Inf.  —  Inferior  .  .  .  Inferior  conjunction  is  when  the  Planet  is  between  the  Sun 
and  the  Earth. 

Julian  Period  .  .  .  First  year  was  4713  B.O.  Its  length  is  7980  years. 

Moon's  Age  .  .  .  average  time  elapsing  between  new  moons  (max.  291  2  days). 
Calculated  when  Moon  is  due  South. 

( D  )  First  Quarter  .  .  .  moon  in  quadrature  East  or  one  half  of  the  side  of  the  moon 
toward  the  earth  is  illuminated. 

(O)  Full  Moon  .  .  .  moon  reaches  opposition. 

(C  )  Last  Quarter  .  .  .  moon  in  quadrature  West. 

(#)  New  Moon  .  .  .  Sun  and  Moon  in  conjunction. 

Moon  Rise  and  Set  ...  as  used  in  the  OFA  apply  only  to  risings  and  settings  be¬ 
tween  sunset  and  sunrise  ...  or  during  the  night. 

Moon  Runs  High  or  Low  .  .  .  day  of  month  Moon  Souths  highest  or  lowest  above 
the  horizon. 

Moon  Souths  .  .  .  Moon  exactly  above  South  point  of  observer’s  horizon. 

Occultations  .  .  .  eclipses  of  Stars  by  the  Moon. 

Opposition  .  .  .  time  when  Sun,  and  Moon  or  Planet  appear  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  sky  (elongation  180  degrees). 

O.S.  —  Old  Style  .  .  .  was  when  calendar  was  eleven  days  “out  of  whack.”  In 
September,  1752,  the  3rd  was  reckoned  as  the  14th,  to  make  present  calendar. 

Peri.  —  Perigee  .  .  .  Moon  reaches  point  in  its  orbit  closest  to  Earth. 

Peri.  —  Perihelion  .  .  .  Planet  revolving  about  the  Sun  reaches  point  in  its  orbit 
closest  to  Sun. 

R.A.  —  Right  Ascension  .  .  .  the  measure  Eastward  along  the  celestial  equator 
of  any  celestial  body  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  point  where  the  circle 
which  passes  through  the  object  perpendicular  to  the  celestial  equator  inter¬ 
sects  the  latter. 

Rain  .  .  .  drops  large  enough  to  splatter  on  the  old  man’s  bald  head. 

Roman  Indiction  .  .  .  used  in  reckoning  ecclesiastical  calendars. 

Snow  .  .  .  when  a  cat’s  tracks  are  visible  on  the  barn  roof. 

Solar  Cycle  .  .  .  used  in  reckoning  civil  calendars. 

Solstice,  Summer  .  .  .  point  at  which  the  Sun  is  farthest  north  of  the  celestial 
equator,,  passing  overhead  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Beginning  of  Summer. 

Solstice,  Winter  .  .  .  limit  of  Sun’s  journey  south  of  the  celestial  equator,  passing 
overhead  on  the  Tropics  of  Capricorn.  Beginning  of  Winter. 

Star,  Evening  .  .  .  above  horizon  at  Sunset. 

Star,  Morning  .  .  .  above  horizon  at  Sunrise. 

Stat.  stationary  .  .  .  when  the  apparent  movement  of  a  Planet  against  the 
background  of  Stars  stops  —  just  before  same  comes  to  opposition. 

Sunrise  and  Sunset  .  .  .  visible  rising  and  setting  of  Sun’s  upper  limb  across  the 
unobstructed  horizon  of  an  observer  whose  eyes  are  15  feet  above  ground  level. 

Sun  Fast  .  .  .  the  times  given  in  this  column  must  be  subtracted  from  your  Sun 
Dial  to  arrive  at  the  correct  time. 

Sup.  —  Superior  .  .  .  Superior  Conjunction  is  when  the  Sun  is  between  the  Planet 
and  the  Earth. 

Twilight  .  .  .  begins  or  ends  when  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  disappear  or  appear 
at  the  Zenith —  or  the  Sun  is  appr.  18  degrees  below  the  horizon. 

Underground  Moon  .  .  .  one  which  changes  its  phases  between  12  M.  and  1  A  M 
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(Continued  from  page  107) 

15.  Piano-s  of-x  w-ear  0  boot  a  thin 
ma-hog(on)E  coat.  (Pianos  often  wear 
nothing  but  a  thin  mahogany  coat.) 

16.  Man-y  hay-pie  gnu  y-ear.s  toe  ewe 
awl.  (Many  happy  new  years  to  you  all.) 

17.  The  bellows  o-fan  ox  can  knot  b 
men-dead.  (The  bellows  of  an  ox  cannot 
be  mended. ) 

18.  Death  two  D’s-pot-s  &  tie-R-ant-s. 

(Death  to  Despots  and  Tyrants!) 

19.  Thanksgiving  Rebus — 2-r-keys  loo- 
cow-t  4  ewer  cell-vv.  (Turkeys,  look  out 
for  yourselves!) 

20.  Sum  r  buss-y  hus-king  corn  only  2 
fin-d  red  ears.  (Some  are  busy  husking 
corn,  only  to  find  red  ears.) 

21.  Cat-s  r  mower  dome-stick  tea-hay-n 
dog-s  general-eye  r.  (Cats  are  more  do¬ 
mestic  than  dogs  generally  are.) 

22.  Gun  barrel -s  shoe-id  B  well  bee- 
urn-i-shed.  (Gun  barrels  should  be  well 
burnished. ) 


CAVE,  BUY  SURPLUS  direct  from 
°  Government,  farm  tools,  machinery 
truck,  jeep,  boat,  motor,  hunting,  fishing 
camping,  sporting,  equipment,  cameras, 
radio,  photo  printing  equipment,  hundreds 
others  listed  in  our  bulletin,  price  SI. 00. 
“Surplus  Sales”.  Box  169YRA,  East  Htfd, 
8,  Conn. 


LTIGHEST  CASH  FOR  OLD  GOLD. 

11  Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth, 
Watches,  Diamonds,  Silverware.  Spec¬ 
tacles.  FREE  information.  Rose  Refiners, 
Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago  2.  


COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

^  at  home  in  spare  time  with  59-year-old 
school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes.  Dip¬ 
loma.  Information  booklet  free.  Amerir-an 
School,  Dept.  X159,  Drexel  at  58th, 
Chicago  37;  Illinois. 


25  Estate  Hemlock 
$15 

Beautiful  Canadian 
Hemlock,  Hardy  North¬ 
ern  Grown,  Just  like 
those  on  large  estates, 
18  to  24  Inches  tall,  25 
for  $15.00.  100  for 

$50.00,  or  500  for 

$200.00. 

WM.  ROBERT  McGUIRE 

P.O.  Box  1024.  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 


Ease  That  Backache  FASTI 

with  Amazing  New 

-EASER 


SACROILIAC 

RELIEF 

For  Men,  Women 


;  i!  \>7li 

NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 

Encircling  Pullstraps 
Give  Firm  Even  Support 

A  strong  form  fitting  washable  support. 
Snaps  In  front.  Completely  washable  and 
sanitary.  Unexcelled  for  comfort,  invisible 
under  light  clothing.  Action-free;  you  can 
bend,  work  or  play  in  it.  Don't  suffer  any 
longer.  Get  easy  to  wear  Pi-Peer  BACK 
EASER.  today.  10-day  trial  offer.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Just  give  hip  measure¬ 
ment.  We  pay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 
Ell  Wyandotte  Dept.  on-7b  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Your  own  business  —  your  own 
hours!  Earn  up  to  $30  a  day 
just  showing  magic  Cushion 
Comfort!  Styles  for  whole 
family!  Shoe  samples  at  no 
cost!  Write  NOW  for  FREE 
Cotalog,  oil  details! 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.  172  BROCKTON,  MASS 


Getting  Up  Nights 

If  worried  by  “Bladder  Weakness’ *  (Get¬ 
ting  Up  Nights  or  Bed  Wetting,  too  fre¬ 
quent,  burning  or  itching  urination)  or 
Strong  Smelling,  Cloudy  Urine,  due  to 
common  Kidney  and  Bladder  Irritations, 
try  CYSTEX  for  quick  help.  30  years  use 
prove  safety  for  young  and  old.  Ask  drug¬ 
gist  for  CYSTEX  under  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  See  how  fast  you  imorove. 


CHAIR  CANE 

All  Long  Selected  Fine  fine  $3.50  ; 
Fine  $3.75 ;  Medium  $4.25  ;  Common 
$4.75,  per  hank.  Fine  open  cane  web¬ 
bing  $1.50  square  foot.  Flat  and  Flat 
oval  reeds  $1.95  per  pound.  All  post 
paid.  Instruction  sheet  FREE. 

GOCART  SHOP 

R  586  Pleasant  St..  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


P.  O 


Give  Nature  a  Chance,  YOU  owe  yourself  this  250-page  book. 

"THE  DRUGLESS  ROAD  TO  PERFECT  HEALTH" 

The  author  of  this  book  claims  that  Lemon,  Salt,  Kerosene, 
Vinegar,  Honey-Lard  and  Turpentine  contain  more  curative 
virtue  than  all  the  drugs  known  to  medical  science.  Why  be 
sick?  We  Are  What  We  Eat.  Partial  contents  of  book. 
Asthma,  Catarrh,  Cold,  Corns,  Mumps,  Pneumonia,  Diges¬ 
tion,  Appendicitis,  Constipation,  Rheumatism,  Cancer,  Tooth¬ 
ache,  Pain  in  Stomach,  Piles,  Ulcers,  Diabetes,  Send  $2  now. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied— if 
returned  in  7  days.  "Trust  in  the  LORD/7  Prayer  changes 
everything— try  it. 

“Seek  ye  the  Lord'  ’ 

Box  1  1 5-F.A.Z.  LIGHTNING  SPEED  BOOK  CO.  Streatcr,  Illinois 


no 


I 


Save 

you*  eve* 


STOP 
SQUINTING 


The 

Featherweight 

Magnifier 


and  wrinkling  your 
face  when  you  read. 

Use  a  Featherweight  — 
the  new  long-lens  mag¬ 
nifier  that  helps  you  see 
better.  Its  b}i"  lens  shows 
newspaper  print  a  column 
wide  —  magnified  l)/i  times.  Helps  in 
reading  charts  and  road  maps.  Weighs 
only  2  ounces.  Black  or  Blond  Onyx. 
Send  check  or  money  order  for  $3.95 
(postpaid).  If  not  completely  satisfied 
after  a  10-day  trial,  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Edroy  Products  Co.,  Dept.  A, 
480  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 


Cypher  Contest  Winners 

Winners  of  the  contest  Page  110  of  the 
1955  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  are: 

First  Prize — $25.00 — Mrs.  W.  Henry  "['rue, 
Rangeley,  Maine,  “Chocolate  Makes  It 
<  iood,  Baker’s  Makes  It  Best,  Better  look  for 
Baker’s  .  .  .  Better  than  the  rest.” 

Second — $15.00 — Bessie  Parsons,  1  Harbor 
View  Ct.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Third — $5.00 — Mrs.  Hazel  Bassett.  65 
Sunset  St.,  Pittstield.  Mass.  Won  2nd  last 
year. 

The  cypher  “5-78910”  referred  to  the 
Baker’s  Chocolate  advertisement,  page  5, 
lues,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

For  this  year,  the  money  goes  (1st,  $25.00 
. — 2nd,  $15.00 — 3rd,  $5.00)  for  the  best  one 
line  rhyme  to  the  solution  of  Cypher  38- 
1,2,3, 4, 5.  Contest  closes  June  1,  1957.  No 
entries  returned  ...  all  become  property  of 
Yankee,  Inc.  Case  of  tie  place  money  lumped 
and  divided,  Staff  of  YANKEE  Anal  judge. 
Winners  announced  1958  OFA.  Address 
Cypher  Contest,  Yankee,  Inc.,  Dublin,  N.  H. 
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Latitudes,  Longitudes .  104 
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Planets,  rise  and  set . 6,  10 

Planting  tables . 76,  77 
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Poetry . 1,  15-37,  76,  92 

Postal  Rates,  Air  and  Foreign .  95 

Rebuses,  Ill . 48,  65 

Recipes . 45,  89 

Reproductive  Cycle .  93 

Satellite .  4 

Seasons .  6 

Signs,  Man  of . 11 

Stars,  Morning  and  Evening .  49 

Sun:  Rise,  set,  declination,  set  sun¬ 
dials  by  (fast  and  slow) . 6,  14-36 

Tides,  High,  Low . 14-36 

Height  of . 15-37,  103 

Twilight,  Length  of .  102 

Weather . 4,  9,  13-37,  71.  76,  100 

Woodcuts . 1,  13-37,  76,  77,  83-89 

Zodiac,  signs . 13-  37 


DEAUTY  DEMONSTRATORS  —  To  $5 
hour  demonstrating  Famous  Hollywood 
Cosmetics,  your  neighborhood.  For  free 
samples,  details,  write  Studio  Girl,  Glendale, 
Calif.,  Dept.  587C. 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  newest 
21  and  24  card  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50 
Christmas  and  All  Occasion  greeting  card 
assortments,  Included  are  “Tall  Slims”, 
Religious,  Easter  assortments,  Stationery, 
Gift  Wrappings,  Gifts.  Novelties.  Imprinted 
Christmas  cards.  EXPERIENCE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  Profits  to  100%  plus  ('ash 
Bonus.  Write  for  Samples  On  Approval,  Free 
Catalog,  Selling  Plan,  Hedenkamp,  361 
Broadway,  Dept.  OF-1,  New  York. 


GOOD  ADVICE 
If  you  your  lips 
Would  keep  from  slips, 

Five  things  observe  with  care: 
Of  whom  you  speak, 

To  whom  you  speak. 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 
,  If  you  your  ears 
Would  keep  from  jeers, 
These  things  keep  meekly  hid : 
Myself  and  I. 

And  mine  and  my, 

And  how  “I”  do  or  did. 
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MAIL  COUPON  NOW 


Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.O  F*35,  Tyrone,  Pa.  Date . 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  on  trial  14  colorful  art  pic¬ 
tures  with  14  boxes  of  White  CLOVERINE  Brand  SALVE  to 
sell  at  35c  o  box  (with  picture).  I  will  remit  amount  asked 
within  30  days,  select  a  Premium  or  keep  Cash  Commis¬ 
sion  as  explained  under  Premium  wanted  in  catalog  sent 
with  order,  postage  paid  to  start. 


.. . AGE.. 

......  R.  o . BOX  .. 

ZONE  NO . STATE  .. 


WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO 
Dept.OF-35,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


Paste  coupon  on  postal  card  or  mail  in  envelope  todoy 
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YANKEE 

1935-1957 

M  AGAZINE 

invites  you  to  join  its 


Twenty-second  Year  Celebrations 


MONTHLY  MENUS 

Artistic  hand  drawn  scenic  covers  in  one,  two,  some¬ 
times  three  colors. 

Original  Yankee  Swoppers  Columns. 

Houses  for  sale  .  .  .  noticed  as  “finds”  by  Yankee  staff. 

Prize  winning  fiction  .  .  .  short,  amusing,  well  written. 

Articles  on  subjects  of  timely,  important  interest. 

Camera  coverage  of  activities — maple  sugar  festivals, 
clam  bakes,  football  games,  fire  engine  musters,  etc. 

1  his  New  England,  a  series  which  takes  up  one  inter¬ 
esting  New  England  town  each  month  in  pictures 
and  text. 

Humorous  essays  .  .  .  with  chuckles  galore  .  .  . 
will  be  particularly  emphasized  in  1957. 

Excellent  poetry. 

Historical  articles — legends — fantasy. 

Food,  Small  Business,  Fashion,  Books,  and  Resort  De¬ 
partments — all  especially  edited  by  skilful  specialists. 

Some  people  say  they  like  the  unique  unusual  advertise¬ 
ments  (300  or  so  each  month)  best  in  this  magazine. 

And  a  Whole  Lot  Else 

R.S.V.P. 

YANKEE,  INCORPORATED 

DUBLIN,  N.  H,  U.SA. 

Enclose  $1.00  for  full  six  months  subscription.  (Your  dollar  back 

if  not  completely  satisfied.)  Sample  Copy  Free  Upon  Request. 
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FISHING  CAT 

In  the  records  of  this  almanac  there  are  several  instances  of  eats 
(y hi cli  among  their  other  capabilities,  include  that  of  being  fairly  good 
fishermen.  Some  are  known  to  have  ventured  into  the  sea,  brooks  and 
ponds  for  their  catch.  This  one,  at  Essex,  Massachusetts,  seems  to  be 
one  of  record  for  our  time. 
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Your  Soda  Almanac 
of  household  uses! 


Cleans  thoroughly,  safely 


AN  ECONOMICAL 
TOOTH  POWDER 

Brush  your  teeth  regularly 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(baking  soda).  It’s  the 
most  economical  tooth 
powder  you  can  use  .  .  . 
cleans  your  teeth  thor¬ 
oughly,  safely. 

Soda  neutralizes  enamel¬ 
eating  acids  and  removes 
bad  breath  that  starts  in 
the  mouth.  Recommended 
for  artificial  dentures,  too. 
Make  soda  your  family 
tooth  powder . 


KEEP  SODA  HANDY  TO  — 


•  Soothe  insect  bites  and  poison  ivy 

•  Relieve  pain  of  sunburn  and  minor 

burns 

•  Make  a  good  mouthwash  or  gargle 

•  Ease  cold  distress  with  lemon 

and  soda 

•  Relieve  distress  of  acid 

indigestion 

•  Clean  and  sweeten  refrigerator 


•  Remove  film  from  glass 

coffeemakers 

•  Smother  kitchen  and  auto  fires 

•  Make  lighter-textured  cakes, 

biscuits 

•  Dissolve  milk  ring  in  baby 

bottles 

•  Clean  and  sweeten  vacuum 

bottles 


A  Household  Treasure  .  .  • 

Arm  &  Hammer  and  Cow  Brand 
Baking  Soda  are  pure  Bicar¬ 
bonate  of  Soda,  U.  S.  P.  For  Free 
Booklet  write:  Church  &  Dwight 
Co.,  Inc.,  70  Pine  Street,  New 
York  5,  N.  Y. 


Try  ARM  &  HAMMER  SAL  SODA  CONCENTRATED  —  WASHING  SODA 
for  clogged  drains,  (raps,  elc.  Excellent  for  cleaning  car  and  tractor  radiators. 
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usmessmen, 


young  housewives, 


children, 


elderly 


old  timers, 


and  tycoons 


teachers, 


The 


agree : 


Boston  Five 

makes  saving  easy 

Why  don't  you  open  an  account  by  mail  soon? 


THE  BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 

30  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON 

129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON  •  696  CENTRE  ST.,  JAMAICA  PLAIN 
77  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON  •  1906  CENTRE  ST.,  WEST  ROXBURY 
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